











The Correct Cloth for 
All Out-Doors _ 


TO need to forego elegance of style in | 
L | order to secure absolute comfort and 
perfect protection in all weathers, for these 
qualities are admirably combined in A d 


FORESTRY CLOTH Wig 


(SHADE 265) 










as 


This strictly pure, all-wool unfinished worsted 
is astonishingly soft and pliable, yet so de- 
signed as to resist wind, water, cold, and all 
other incidents of active out-door life. 


Forestry Crota is a most beautiful gray-green 
color, of exceptional appearance, It is favored 
by clubs and leading sportsmen throughout the 
country, and has been officially standardized by 
the U. S. Government for the Forest Service. 


Another outing fabric, designed particularly for 
such uses as motoring, golfing and riding, is 
Oxivauto Ciorn, a handsome olive-brown serge 
of medium weight, offering unusual style and 
permanence. 


Any custom tailor can obtain Forestry Ciora 
or Outvavto Cioran for you. They are obtainable 
also in correct sporting garments, ready-to- 
wear, from Abercrombie & Fitch Co., Russell 
Uniform Co., New York, and other outfitters. 
If you have difficulty in finding, write for 





samples. 


Our Outing Blankets, in various weights and colors, 
are made to meet the requirements of Camp Life. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 


Selling Agency: American Woolen Co. of New 
York, 18th to 19th Sts., on 4th Ave., New York, L : i 
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Vol. XXXII 


The Canal Zone, almost fifty miles 
long and ten miles wide, with the cen- 


ter of the big ditch as an axis, with the 
exception of the small space used in the 
actual line of construction is practically 
virgin jungle and will be more so, if 
Col. Goethals’ proposition for depopula- 
tion is put into operation. Here could 
be made a game preserve that would af- 
ford winter shooting and fishing of un- 
usual excellence. Unless the Zone is 
given over to settlement and agriculture, 
for which it is but poorly fitted, this 
preservation of wild game will come 
about naturally, 
pleted and quiet again settles over the 


once the canal is com- 


tangled jungles. 
blasts of dynamite, 
many 


The thunderous 
roar of locomotives, shriek of 
whistles, clangor of bells, piercing rattle 
of drills, and general medley of unusual 
sounds that attend the construction of 
the great canal have frightened the four- 
legged, wild folk far back into the 


thickly clad mountains and dark vine- 
meshed swamps. 


However, when silence 
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Number 5 


again sits on her former throne the sub- 


jects of her soothing spell will return to 


see whence came the terrible sounds. 
Then they will reinhabit their old 
haunts. 


Deer are plentiful in the Canal Zone, 
but they are hard to find at present be- 
cause they have been seared out of their 
natural wits and habitations by the noisy 
some time they 
the aid of a 


bull’s eye headlight, and so many 


mad eanal army. For 


were hunted at night by 
were 
slaughtered while they stood dazed by 
the gleam that flashed into their big, in- 
nocent eyes that the government of the 
Canal Zone had to pass a law forbidding 
the use of a light in hunting after dark. 
Incidentally a number of horses and not 
a few cows were shot by Now 
a hunting party is generally certain of 


mistake. 


three or four deer in a day’s hunt. 


The South American lion or puma, 
jaguars (el tigre to the natives) and 


wild cats are slipping softly through all 
the tangled ways on the trail of their 


prey. Once in the earlier days of the 
369 
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A 14-FOOT ALLIGATOR 
Where the Miraflores locks have pushed a moun- 
tain of masonry up out of the jungle I killed a big 


‘gator. The hide is still nailed on the outside of 
my house. 


canal eonstruction they wandered 


through the villages at night and sang 
their terror thrilling songs to the moon. 
Before the beginning of the excavation 
and lock building at Miraflores a beau- 
tiful jaguar nine feet long was shot with- 
in two hundred yards of my house. For 
weeks he had been giving us nightly 
coneerts. A month later grass cutters 


of the sanitary department dislodged the 
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rest of El Tigre’s family, a gaunt old 
Now 
they and all their tribe are lurking far 
the 


mother and two cunning kittens. 


back from the canal waiting for 
noise to stop. 

All along the larger streams alligators 
stretch like great logs as they sleep on 
the banks in the hot sun. Especially on 
the upper Chagres and on the Bayano 
rivers do these giant saurians abound. 
Early in 1909 in a little pool right where 
Miraflores 
locks have pushed a mountain of mason- 
ry up out of the jungle, I killed a four- 
teen-foot alligator. The hide is still 
nailed on the outside of my house. A 
favorite trip with Canal Zone hunters 


the now nearly completed 


is up the Bayano river where they never 
fail to get a good bag of ’gators and not 
infrequently one or two twenty-footers. 
The first time Col. Roosevelt came to 
Panama he went for an alligator hunt on 
the Bayano with Captain Shanton of the 
Zone police as his guide. 

A number of tapir have been killed 
around the Gatun lake region and near 
With the rise of the 
lakes and the partial inundation of por- 
tions of the Canal Zone the available 
habitation area for these amphibious ani- 
One tapir cow 
Gatun Hunting Club 
eight hundred pounds. 
Among the smaller animals are peceary. 
cornejo, a kind of coon ealled mango 
dogs, ant bear, ant eaters, and innumer- 


the black swamp. 


mals will be inereased. 
killed by the 
weighed over 


Marmosets and mon- 
keys the deep 
However, a man who has once shot a 


monkey will hardly care to do so again. 


able wild hogs. 


are found in jungles. 


Onee I saw one knocked from a tree by 
a shot in the side. In a second his mate 
fearlessly descended to his aid and piti- 
fully tried to stop the flow of blood by 


stuffing leaves into the wound. Large 
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snakes are often killed close to the canal, 
but they hardly 
that should be preserved. 


considered 
Yet, a nicely 


are game 
eured snake skin, say fifteen feet long, is 
not an undesirable trophy. 

As all of the water of the canal will 
be fresh except right at the ocean en- 
traneces, the United States Fish Commis- 
sion has been considering the placing of 
thousands of fresh water fish in the 
‘anal to stock up the great waterway. 
So they 
any fresh water fish that will thrive in 


At Gatun it is found 


far, however, have not found 


the warm water. 
that the temperature of the water will 


average about ninety degrees and no- 
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where in the canal will the thermometer 
Fall at The 
mean average temperature of the water 
of Panama’s rivers is about eighty de- 
grees, but the of the 


huge locks where the tropical sun wel- 


far below eighty any time. 


in neighborhood 
ters on hills of concrete the temperature 


will rise even higher. However, in the 
deeper parts of the lake and the canal 
the temperature probably will be much 
lower. Aside from fishing the lakes are 


already affording excellent duck shoot- 
January and 
that the 


infested with alliga- 


ing during the months of 


Kebruary. There is no doubt 
lake region will be 


tors. 








A CANAL 


The workers on the great ditch have 


United States, 


American 


ZONE HUNTING CLUB IN 


formed 
and every Sunday dogs and men leave 


THE FIELD 


hunting clubs and imported hounds from the 


the noisy canal behind 


and invade the silent jungles. 
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A 14-FOOT ALLIGATOR 
Where the Miraflores locks have pushed a moun- 
tain of masonry up out of the jungle I killed a big 


"gator. The hide is still nailed on the outside of 
my house. 


wandered 
through the villages at night and sang 


eanal construction they 


their terror thrilling songs to the moon. 
Before the beginning of the excavation 
and lock building at Miraflores a beau- 
tiful jaguar nine feet long was shot with- 
in two hundred yards of my house. For 
weeks he had been giving us nightly 
econeerts. A month later grass cutters 
of the sanitary department dislodged the 
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rest of El Tigre’s family, a gaunt old 
mother and two cunning kittens. Now 
they and all their tribe are lurking far 
back from the eanal waiting for the 
noise to stop. 

All along the larger streams alligators 
stretch like great logs as they sleep on 
the banks in the hot sun. Especially on 
the upper Chagres and on the Bayano 
rivers do these giant saurians abound. 
Early in 1909 in a little pool right where 
the now nearly completed Miraflores 
locks have pushed a mountain of mason- 
ry up out of the jungle, I killed a four- 
teen-foot alligator. The hide is still 
nailed on the outside of my house. A 
favorite trip with Canal Zone hunters 
is up the Bayano river where they never 
fail to get a good bag of ‘gators and not 
infrequently one or two twenty-footers. 
The first time Col. Roosevelt came to 
Panama he went for an alligator hunt on 
the Bayano with Captain Shanton of the 
Zone police as his guide. 

A number of tapir have been killed 
around the Gatun lake region and near 
the black swamp. With the rise of the 
lakes and the partial inundation of por- 
tions of the Canal Zone the available 
habitation area for these amphibious ani- 
mals will be inereased. One tapir cow 
killed by the Gatun Hunting Club 
weighed over eight hundred pounds. 
Among the smaller animals are peceary, 
cornejo, a kind of coon ealled mango 
dogs, ant bear, ant eaters, and innumer- 
able wild hogs. Marmosets and mon- 
keys are found in the deep jungles. 
Ilowever, a man who has once shot a 
monkey will hardly care to do so again. 
Onee I saw one knocked from a tree by 
a shot in the side. In a second his mate 
fearlessly descended to his aid and piti- 
fully tried to stop the flow of blood by 
stuffing leaves into the wound. Large 


ea en. 


page. 
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snakes are often killed close to the eanal, 
but they hardly game 
that should be preserved. 


considered 
Yet, a 
eured snake skin, say fifteen feet long, is 


are 


nicely 


not an undesirable trophy. 

As all of the water of the canal will 
be fresh except right at the ocean en- 
trances, the United States Fish Commis- 
sion has been considering the placing of 
thousands of fresh water fish in the 
canal to stock up the great waterway. 
So far, they 
any fresh water fish that will thrive in 
the warm water. At Gatun it 
that the temperature of the water will 


about ninety 


however, have not found 


is found 


average degrees and no- 
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where in the canal will the thermometer 
fall at The 
mean average temperature of the water 
of eighty de- 
erees, of the 


tropical sun wel- 


far below eighty any time. 
Panama’s rivers is about 
but the 
huge locks where the 


in neighborhood 
ters on hills of concrete the temperature 


will rise even higher. However, in the 


deeper parts of the lake and the eanal 
the temperature probably will be much 
lower. Aside from fishing the lakes are 


already affording excellent duck shoot- 
ing during the months of January and 
that the 


lake region will be infested with alliga 


February. There is no doubt 


tors. 
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workers on the great ditch have 


United States, 


The American 


ZONE HUNTING CLUB IN 


formed 
and every Sunday dogs and men leave 


THE FIELD 


clubs and imported hounds from the 
the noisy canal behind 


hunting 


and invade the silent jungles. 
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Then some day after 

Col. George W. Goethals, 

chief engineer and genius 

who has made possible the 

greatest project in history, 

has made the first trip 

between the _ continents 

from Colon on the Atlan- 

tic to Panama on the Pa- 

cific; some day after the 

gallant old battleship Ore- 

gon has proudly led the 

fleet through the great 

canal; some day after the 

commerce of the world 

has become readjusted and 

is flowing through the 

new gateway to the East; 

some day when you are 

making an ocean trip from 

New York to San Fran- 

cisco you may stop off in 

the Canal Zone for a few 

pleasant days of hunting 

and fishing. Therefore, 

TRAILED BY AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS. remember to bring along 
A large tants CON naa Oper en ee 

NOTE.—Since this article was written tants except the men actually employed in 


the President has signed an order for the de- the operation and maintenance of theCanal. 
population of the Canal Zone of all inhabi- —Author. 


The Glory of the Hills 


TARR ts cpgoeiTpanan peed po 


The face of the earth is grandly scarred The mighty grandeur of the hills 
As shown where mountains stand ; Seen tow’ring o’er the plain, 
Where nature’s elements once warred, With wonderment our being fills; 

Then ceased at God’s command. All else appearing vain. 


We wonder at the power that heaved While at their feet we stand and gaze, 
And piled them into place ; As sinks the sun behind, 

What giant intellect conceived Their glory, through the evening haze, 
Such splendor for earth’s face. Is framed in heart and mind. 


JOSEPH EDWARD HARGRAVE. 





HUNTING BIG GAME IN THE CASSIAR 
DISTRICT, B. C. 


JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


PART II—CONCLUSION 


Sept. 16., Camp 12.—Altoona, 3,450. 
We moved about a mile to a nice place 
on the bank of a stream; cleaned scalps 
and did our washing. Bob taught us to 
make a tub of canvas pack covers. Our 
boys washed their clothes as often as we 
did, and were neat and clean. Each ear- 
ried as many toilet articles as a lady in 
a Pullman ear. We felt like backwoods- 
men compared with our boys. They 
learned all this from their aristocratic 
hunters. Some hunters never change 
under-clothing; others carry everything 
home dirty, but the boys said most of 
the fellows from down below (U. S.) 
as we did, as did many from 
At 4 p. m. we saw a goat about 
Morris 


washed 
abroad. 
two miles off on the mountain. 
and I went after it, climbing 1,500 feet 
to the top, but billy was not there. We 
got several ptarmigan on return; were 


baek in 


heard Bob yelling below so we climbed 
down. Morris says, ‘‘Goat very small, 
He’s 

He 
another 


At 
about 300 yards he stopped to decide 


very small,’’ I say, ‘‘big enough.’’ 
about 200 yards below. ‘‘Bang!”’ 
jumped, but kept on running; 
shot, he humped but did not stop. 
whether to go above or below a large 
boulder, when a spine shot killed him. 
The 
the stomach, 


He rolled down a hundred yards. 
first shot 
leaving an exit wound four inehes in 
long 


went through 


diameter; the second shot left a 
loop of intestine and omentum hanging 
out. With these two wounds he never 
slackened his pace and would have got- 
ten away had not a third shot broken 
his back. We now knew why we lost 
the former one and why so many shots 
are required to bag some. 

Sept. 18, Camp 12.—A snow and wind 
storm kept up dur- 





camp at 
seven. We learn 
to shoot ptarmi- 
gan in the neck or 
spine, as other 
shots were not ef- 
fective. 

Sept. 17, Camp 
12. — Louie and 
Bob, with three 
horses, start up 
stream for sheep. 
The boys and I 
saw a goat and 
climbed 1,500 feet 
but lost him. We 





Morris and the author. 


here, the third having rolled down off 
this point, a drop of 800 feet. 


ing the night, but 
it is clear again in 
The 
start 


the morning. 
boys and | 





for moose, but lo- 
the 
we 


cate goats on 
hillside, so up 
go. From the top 
we saw two, away 
below, but to 
the right in search 
of others. The 
boys beckon for 
me; I elimb up 


the rock, to a point 
373 
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There are two goats 
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above, then slide down to the boys. 


Leaning over the rock we saw several, 
about 50 below; Johnnie 


yards says, 


‘‘shoot the center one,’’ and he drops 
with a back shot. Miss shot at the next 
one, jumping, but next shot gets him, 
he rolls 
feet 


probably 


and down 
S00 


what proved to be 
down by the 
1,200 feet by 
Morris has the .22 


aneroid 
the 
Colts and 


just 

and 

slope. 
shoots a goat; it gets away and he slides 
down and follows it, shooting it again 
through the head, killing it with the .22 
revolver. We take it whole to camp to 
eat (a little fellow), with my two heads, 
one horn broken by the tumble. I say, 


‘‘no more goats for me.’’ We went far 


and got them, but the goat that will ever 
tempt either of these hunters again will 


The first ‘‘billy’’ shot had 
two sore legs from fighting; the 
that rolled down, the bullet had entered 


be a wonder. 


goat 


the front shoulder and passed through 
the stomach, leaving an exit wound two 
and one-fourth inches in diameter, with 


the stomach protruding through the 
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wound; the other one was killed by a 
spine shot. 

Sept. 19, Camp 12.—Louie and Bob 
are still out, so we take horses and some 
provisions up to them. Louie has a 
small moose, shot within twenty yards. 
The first shot stopped him, but a second, 
for luck, put him out instantly. After 
reaching 7,000 feet altitude, today, we 
saw three sheep about 150 yards below 
us. We got the three with five shots, 
they ones, indeed. 
Louie and Bob report a tough night, out 
quite late; then had to get up and kill 
a pack-rat with the revolver; and later 
to loosen a horse which had thrown him- 

Some of the 
we all forget. 


and were pretty 


self by tangling in a rope. 
unpleasant experiences 
We all return to camp, very happy over 
our limit of this variety of sheep. These 
are black Stone sheep; the white ones 
are north of Telegraph Creek. To date 
we have; 1 bear, 2 moose, 1 caribou, 6 
goats and four sheep. We have a big, 
delightful supper—even our cook turned 
loose and spread himself. 





oy 


~ 
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LOUIE AND BOB. 








LITTLE BOB LEADING THE PACK OUTFIT OVER CARIBOU 





MOUNTAIN, COVERED WITH REIN 


DEER MOSS. 


Sept. 20, Camp 13.—It is raining and 
We are starting for the 
Mountains. At 1:30 we 
packed horses for rest and lunech—we 


vetting eolder. 
Caribou un- 
always take the packs off when we ex- 
pect to make a full day’s travel. At 
5 p. m., while I was photographing the 
lake (altitude 3,150 feet) Louie 
nouneed ‘‘big horns’’ up the _ hill-side, 
and he and Bob were off at onee; the 
boys and I waited with the horses. These 
Indians make almost a straight line and 


an- 


run after moose, of course keeping out 
This fel- 
low got wise and disappeared, but they 


of sight and against the wind. 
kept on going up. We made camp about 
two miles below, where we found good 
They came in at 9 
p. m. completely exhausted. 


grass and water. 
Louie said 
he killed the largest animal he ever saw, 
they could not pack in the head. It 
stopped with the first shot, but fell with 
the third. It was too dark to locate the 
holes, but they did not go through. 
Sept. 21, Camp 13.—Although I do 
not eare for more moose I consented to 
hunt another one. At 10 a. m. 
a cow and ealf on the hillside above the 
timber. We followed a bull’s tracks till 
we found his bed, but as he was jumped 
we left him. We decided to rest till af- 
ter twelve when they got up from their 


we saw 


We 
followed 


beds. found fresh bull tracks and 


them several miles through 
dwarf birch, willows and many swamps; 
abandoned it in big open country at two 
Bob 


though there was but very little snow. 


o’eloek. followed the tracks well, 
At 2:30 we saw another bull some miles 
away, but it was too far to follow. I 
had on good quality khaki pants, which 
were too noisy for moose hunting in the 
birch; Bob wore woolen ones which were 
satisfactory. 

The early Indians never saw moose 
here; they eame from down below and 
thrive on the dwarf birch and willows. 
In summer they stand in the lakes and 
elegant 


eat from the bottom. It’s an 


country for them. As a rule, cows have 
two ealves. They lie down, at this sea- 
son, about 9:30 at the upper edge of the 
timber, and get up about noon. So far, 
we have seen two cows with one calf 
each, and three cows with two each. 
About using a calling instrument: Bob 


has never used one, but would suggest to 


any hunter the advisability of using one, 


as we had one answer and the boys tell 
among 
Moose 


us of many favorable results 
hunters who understand them. 
hunting is new to these Indians, as 
moose were unheard of among their an- 


When we returned to camp we 
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cestors. 











DICK BEAUMONT, LONDON, ENGLAND (HIS GUIDE, CHARLIE, TO LEFT), 





AND TROPHIES SE- 


CURED IN THE CASSIAR DISTRICT, 1912. 


found that Louie had brought in the big 
head and it sure looked big to us; meas- 


ured 59 inehes across, and the palms 


were long and solid like two concave 


boards. We had grouse and rabbit for 
supper. 
Sunday, 


Sept. 22, Camp 14.—At 2 p. 
m. we made a eache in the woods (alti- 


tude 3,000 ft.), leaving all our horns, 
but taking the hides and sealps with us. 
We 
eamped at Klappan River crossing at 
4:45 p. m. 
feet at night and 2,500 feet in the morn- 
ing; government marked here 2,750 feet, 


We were again on a good road. 


The altitude registered 2,575 


seventy-two miles from Telegraph creek. 
raft across a 
Head the raft up 
stream and a little to the opposite bank, 
but never let it turn, or attempt to go 
straight, or vou are lost. Direct your 
efforts to keeping it headed up stream, 
at an angle of less than forty-five de- 
grees; the current does the rest. We 


We learned here how to 
river in rapid stream. 


rowed back in an Indian woman’s canoe. 
for which we left five dollars with the 
Indian agent when we returned to town. 
We swam our horses across, unloaded. 
Sept. 23, Camp 15.—We took our 
goods across in the canoe, loaded the 
We crossed 
We shot seven 
grouse. At 5 p. m. we met a party— 
Dr. Sifton and R. Uihlein of Milwaukee. 
They were out thirty-three days, and 
lost a day on their calendar, and were 
mighty glad to see us. We made camp 
together. Both were using Ross rifles, 
147 grain sharp, soft copper point bul- 
lets. They liked them very well, but 
were astonished when we showed them 
what we were doing with hard pointed 
bullets. A comparison left the kills with 
fewer shots in our favor, and Sifton 
rather regretted having turned down his 
Springfield, at home, for the new .280 
Ross, although it had done good shoot- 
ing. They have 8 black bear, 2 grizzlies, 


horses and were off again. 
some boggy places today. 
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3 moose, 4 caribou, 4 sheep and 4 goats, 
some very magnificent heads. Mr. 
MeClosky and John Callbreath are their 
guides; John is a full brother to our 
Bob. Uihlein was called out of bed one 
morning by the guide. A few hundred 
yards from camp he wounded a moose; 
it ran, then turned, and the cook called 
Sifton to ‘‘get up quick.’’ He grabbed 
his gun, threw open the tent and shot 
the moose which was making straight 
for the tent. The animal had evidently 
become bewildered. The grizzly he said 
he shot at over 300 yards; it rolled down 
about 50 yards and to his amazement got 
up and ran straight for him; but when 
150 yards away it turned and went up 
hill, Callbreath after it on foot, the doe- 
tor following full speed on horse back. 
The guide succeeded in eireling it and 


a few shots did the rest. A wounded 


black bear charged Uihlein; he plowed 


a ridge through its sealp when only a 
few yards away. They both hunted 
mostly on horse back ; we used our horses 
only on the trail and for reconnoiter- 
ing. 

Sept 24, Camp 16.—Altitude 4,200 
feet. We bade our new friends farewell 
and sent home letters. We crossed Fort 
Graham Portage Creek; there is a steep 
deseent of 400 feet to it and a like as- 
cent up the other side, with a long climb 
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after. Our old bell horse refused to go 


more than half way up; we removed 
pack and rolled her down a few tumbles; 
she changed her mind and getting up 
gave no more trouble. Camped at 5 p. 
m. Had soup of rabbit and grouse, and 
fried caribou meat 


had donated. Have been out of fruit 


which our friends 
several days, but oatmeal for breakfast 
with lots of sugar is a good substitute. 
Snowing hard all day. 

Sept. 25, Camp 17.—Nasty day ; snow, 
rain and wind. Our feet were wet in 
moceasins all day. The heavy socks with 
the two pair of blanket ankle socks kept 
This 
afternoon we saw Charlie’s camp and 
headed for it. 


feet warm, though constantly wet. 


Have been over hills and 
flats all day, dwarf birch and caribou 
moss everywhere. Crossed a ridge at an 
altitude of 5,000 feet: camped at 4,800. 
At 3 p. m. Louie saw a grizzly up a draw 
he took after it 
horse back at full speed. One of the boys 
The 
bear ran up about one hundred yards, 
left hill. 
jumped off his horse, and resting his 


and immediately on 


returned my horse and I followed. 


and erossed to the Louie 
gun on the hillside fired, but missed; at 
the next shot he yelled, ‘‘I’ve got him 

I got him,’’ and down he rolled, shot 
through the heart with a big exit wound. 
Louie paced back from the bear to where 
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LOUIE AND HIS CARIBOU. 
he shot from, six hundred and thirty- 
We estimated it at least 550 


After this shot a whole regiment 


five steps. 
yards. 
could not have econvineed Louie that his 
Winchester with Springfield cartridge 
was not the only ‘‘medicine’’ made. 

That night we were in camp with our 
English friend, Dick, and Charlie, the 
We learn that our 
pector friend up the river with us had 
He had 
two 


guide. rerman pros- 
been drowned in the rapids. 
building 
boats to get into Dawson at the gold 


spent eighteen months 
rush, but the Stikine was too much for 
him. We had four ptarmigan for supper ; 
no ptarmigan on the trail in the woods, 
but they are now very plentiful again. 
Dick and Charlie got in after 10 p. m. 


with Dick’s third caribou head. He has 
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two sheep, but is still short a moose. He 
is doing fine, using bolt action 7 mm. 
Mauser 318 accelerated 
rifle with 250 grain bullet and Axite 


and Express 
powder in the latter. 

Sept. 26, Camp 18.—Our big earibou 
We are informed by both parties 
searee, and we 


day. 
that 
must travel two more days to the far 
earibou mountain whieh had been sel- 


caribou are very 


and 
We 


feared getting our horses snowed in, and 


dom hunted... It is stormy now 


there is lots of snow over there. 


that they might not find grass, but after 
serious consideration we decide to risk 
it. If the worst happened Bob assured 
us he could bring us out along a stream 
by eutting a new trail. We have a half- 
axe for trail eutting and a heavy one for 
real work, both of which are essential on 
It snowed 
windy and disagreeable 


and was very 
all day. Bob 
and I with one horse, were scouting; the 


these trips. 


rest were to make camp at a designated 
We saw many 
ptarmigan, but no caribou. We crossed 
the first hill at 5,200 feet; the second, 
6,000 feet high we erossed at 5,800. At 


spot in some timber. 


2 p. m. the storm ceased but it was still 
eold. 
hillside and we traveled in that diree- 
tion for about a half hour, then saw it 


Bob saw a caribou eareass on the 


again. We 
went over and sure enough there lay 
the dead body still warm, with a fine 
set of antlers. I said I would take them, 
but Bob could not understand why I 
wanted the horns from an animal I had 
not killed. There was one shot in the 
front shoulder ; the bullet had splintered 
on the bone. The caribou must have 
traveled at least two days, and slowly 
bled to death. Would a Springfield bul- 
let have let this fellow get away? We 
The Ross soft point has it 


Bob says, ‘‘it has horns.’’ 


think not. 
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all over us for a lung shot, but when it 
comes to any other shot, give us our own 
bullets. We traveled a mile to another 
stream. I stopped to shoot ptarmigan, 
while Bob surveyed the country from the 
high points. At last, when about to re- 
turn in despair, we cross one more hill 
and Bob motions me to get off my horse 
and keep out of sight. On the far ridge 
were two bulls and a herd of caribou. 
We eireled about two miles, Bob on foot 
and I urging my horse to keep up. I 
left my horse behind the ridge, crawled 
over and saw one bull 250 yards away 
with eleven cows. In prone position, 
using strap, the first shot struck the 
ground; the second shot separated the 
bull from the cows; several more shots 
went low. I examined my sights, found 
them O. K., and could not account for 
my low shooting, except that I was fac- 
ing the sun. The animals bunched, then 
separated. Finally the ninth shot killed 
through the heart. I paeed 300 yards, 
examined the body and found that of 
the four shots which hit, all grazed the 
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belly except the last through the heart 


and animal. The mystery was why these 


shots missed; I was holding good and 
very steady; 300 vards, prone shooting, 
is very easy. I suspected metal fouling, 
but all bullets were lubricated with Mo- 
bile Lubricant every morning. 

We heard several shots and in the dis- 
tance saw thirteen caribou running. We 
skinned the head, put it on the horse 
and started for camp. Had only gone 
about a mile when we saw a lone bull. 
Bob says ‘‘Shoot.’’ The first shot 
stopped him; the second went too low; 
I raised the sight to 500 but still was 
too low; raised it to 700 yards, but 
couldn’t see the bullet. I say ‘‘I’ll get 
him now, Bob, as the sun is out of my 
eyes and the sight looks different.’’ 
Bang! Down comes the bull, shot 
through the spine at 400 yards with the 
The gold sight 
is fine after sun down; it helped get 
the black bear at dusk; but the author 


sight set for 700 yards. 


will never use a gold sight again with 


a setting sun shining directly over it 
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into his eyes. 
three earibou. Louie and 
Morris soon returned with Louie’s last 
two heads. Ye gods! Our limit be- 
tween 3 p. m. and dark, when we had 
planned on at least another week, the 
most dangerous we could undertake on 
account of lack of horse feed. 

Sept. 27, Camp 18, or Camp Windy. 
—The wind blew all night and all day. 
We were very busy cleaning sealps and 


We were back at 9 p. m. 


with fine 
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noble animal, carrying only the head. 
Leaving the skin and much fine meat 
behind was a crime and took much of 
the edge off the pleasure of the chase. 

Sept. 28, Camp 19.—Altitude 5,000 
feet.—We lost two horses and were not 
able to start till eleven. 


fine caribou looking down at us but he 


We saw another 


was safe from harm. In eamp at 3 p. m. 
Sept. 29, 
horses were missing and the boys had to 


Camp 19.—Four of our 








MR. LUKE AND HIS MOOSE, SHOWING IDEAL MOOSE COUNTRY. SPREAD. 


+ ys 


60% INCHES: PALM, 


40x14 INCHES; POINTS, 28. 


getting ready for the journey home. 
Our files were used up, old 
emery stone kept all knives sharp. Good 
knives are in demand today. We saw 
two bulls, and Bob wanted me to go af- 
ter an especially big one but I declined. 
We could have gotten both of them had 
we chosen. Bob feared I would regret 
taking one not killed by myself. He 
could not understand the feeling of 
these hunters walking off from such a 


but an 


search all day to find them. I remained 
in camp drying and turning the scalps 
and hides. I tested my rifle and found 
in ordinary light it shot all right. From 
this on I decided to keep the gold dull 
with sulphur matches. The cook killed 
five ptarmigan with the Colts. 

Sept. 30, Camp 20.—We are again at 
Fort Graham Portage, altitude 3,600 
feet. Came down from 4,600 feet to 


3,600 in the last half hour. We all 
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underelothes in the stream 


Killed thirteen ptarmigan and 


washed 
tonight. 
one rabbit today and had a fine big sup- 
per. We saw thousands of ptarmigan 

the last day we were able to see them. 

Oct. 1, Camp 21.—About 5 p. m. Mor- 
ris called ‘‘Moose,’’ and we saw a fel- 
low with immense horns about three- 
fourths of a mile up the mountain. We 
began shooting to turn him, suceeeded, 
but he turned back and crossed over. 
Bob and I went up a 700 foot elevation, 
to the top, 5,200, then 
through the brush till too dark to keep 
the trail. 


following a trail on dry ground over 


followed him 
Bob did some very nice work 


rocks, and through the brush for a mile 
or more. While returning to eamp we 
saw several moose and earibou tracks. 
We erossed a large beaver dam and 
climbed huge boulders. Bob said the 
writer would not have thought of going 
over such places two weeks before. We 
traveled three miles back to camp in the 
Louie had the 
ready and the boys were waiting sup- 


rain. tents and beds 
per. This was probably our last moose 
hunt, but the horns were so big and the 
work of the guide done so nicely that 


it was worth while. Came over mueh 
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Some of the horses 
are very clever in selecting good footing, 


boggy road today. 
others will go down. It is surprising the 
intelligence some of these horses dis- 
play on a bad trail, and the little tricks 
your saddle horse has to notify you to 
dismount before starting up or down 
hill. 

Oct. 2, 
Biddel and son, of 


Camp 22.—We overtook Mr. 
Portland, Oregon, 
and Larry, their guide. They had 9 mm. 
Mannlicher rifles. We got some moose 
meat from them. Klappan River was 
much lower, so we forded it with packs 
on and made camp at our former cache 
Some outfit had helped them- 


selves to a little of our cached provi- 


at dark. 
sions but left plenty for us. Our cook 


was much more eareful now about 
wasting provisions, as we had run out 
of some things. 

Oct. 3, Camp 23.—Altitude 2.750 feet. 
Our horses were restless now, and we 
lost some time finding two of them. We 
now added all our cached heads, ete., to 
our packs, and the seven horses were 


pretty well loaded. We crossed Klap- 


pan summit at noon, altitude 4,025 feet ; 
When ready 
to eamp had to make an extra mile for 


unpacked and had lunch. 
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horse feed and another for water, so got 
in after dark; these two are essential in 
every camp. 

Oct. 4, Camp 24.—We 
rabbit. Later | 


crouse and while getting around for a 


saw a hawk 


eating a wounded a 
second shot, a hawk swooped down like 
but 
had its strength revived and was 
off first. At 5 p. m. 


tracks of a bull, a cow, and a ealf going 


an arrow, instantly the wounded 
frouse 


we saw the fresh 


up the trail; we followed it till after 
Bob covered his mouth with his 
He 


unable to 


dark. 
hands and gave a long moose eall. 
received an answer but was 
locate the animal. I said one moose was 
plenty, but the sight of a big fresh track 
was too and | 


great a temptation, 


promised Bob I would take blankets and 


grub enough for two days and _ get 
another moose. 
Oct. 5, Camp 25.—Altitude 2,550.— 


It rained and was so cold that we ealled 
We left 
eould 


off the intended moose hunt. 
that 
Our boys intended to return in 


all the provisions here we 
spare. 
the winter on dog-sleighs and use this 
place as a camp for trapping operations. 
We forded the Second South Fork of the 
Stikine, crossed lava beds at 2,700 feet, 
from 


and camped two miles Suckley 


Lake. We saw many moose tracks on 
the way. 

Oct. 6, Camp 26. 
of the Stikine. 
Oct. 7, Camp 27, Ten Mile Camp. 
We 


0b on foot, and at 


Second South Fork 
Rained all day. 


Rained most of the day as usual. 
three went ahead, 
1 o’cloeck Mr. Dood met us with his boat. 
He told us that Mr. F. K. Burnham, of 
New York, killed 
With but seven shots, within 15 minutes, 
a few days before. In town we met Mer- 
rill, Havens, and Gaskill, of Oakland, 
Cal., and all had plenty of game. 


had five grizzlies 
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POINTS, 27. 

Oct. 8.—I turned into a professional 


man again, and for several days was 


busy with the loeal physician operating 


on eyes in the government hospital. 
These Indians, ‘*Thitans,’’ are very ap 
preciative. The race is diminishing 
rapidly and in all probability will be- 


the 
Venus is their chief God, and if it were 


come extinet. In_ religion planet 
not for Mereury and some of his thera- 
peutic associates the grim reaper would 
harvest them much more abundantly 
These people are of course well treated 
by the local physician, but, like white 
men and women, as soon as relieved dis- 
continue their medicine. The younger 
women show the greatest mortality. The 
old couples still live their old fashioned 
lives, but not so the younger generation. 

Oct. 10. 


today. 


Mr. and Mrs. Luke returned 
Luke killed seven bears and his 
wife killed a fine moose and a earibou, 
but she was forced out of the hunt early 
because of a sore foot. Luke is more 
than pleased with his Ross rifle. Charlie 
and Dick also returned today and the 
town held a dance, as is their custom 
parties Square dances 


when arrive. 
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ABOUT TO START FOR HOME. 


were in vogue and the music was excel- 
lent. 

Oct. 11.—We spent most of the day 
on the lake shooting ducks, shotguns, am- 
munition and boats were furnished by 
friends. Black ducks here are good, but 
not so those we killed on the salt water 
down below. Belden Roach, of New 
York, came in today with a record eari- 
bou head. He has a Winchester, using 
.30 caliber ’03 eartridges and a Spring- 
field using the same cartridges. Charlie 
called at the dance tonight and one of 
his favorite calls was: ‘‘Chew your 
tobacco, spit on the wall; meet your 
partner, promenade all.’’ But Charlie 
is a privileged character ; the Indians are 
always polite. 

Oct. 12.— We paid $63 for a scow, just 
finished for us, packed ready to start. 
Biddle and son came in today. They 





have 2 moose, 4 caribou, 4 
sheep, 2 grizzlies, and are 
happy, like all the other 
parties. They were the 
last in and were well 
pleased with the trip. For 
quality of game in the 
shortest time ‘‘ Little Bob’’ 
still wins. Dennis, who is 
Luke’s guide, is probably 
the best man up here, 
though I will take ‘‘ Little 
Bob’’ if I ever go again. 
Frank Callbreath, whose 
horses we had, presented 
me with a handsome gold 
nugget on behalf of the In- 
dians. I also received 
many little tokens from 
grateful patients, most of 
whom were very apprecia- 





tive. Among my gifts were 
a pair of miniature snow- 
shoes, and a silk embroid- 
ered caribou hunting shirt, both of which 
[ prize very much. 

Oct. 13.—Charlie Olsen and Johnnie 
Simpson accompanied us. We started 
at 10 a.m. Regretted parting with our 
many friends on shore, with whom we 
had spent a most pleasant time. Hav- 
ing a full load of trophies, ete., we lined 
both rapids—paying our respects to the 
treacherous rapids where our German 
companion Apert lost his life. 

Camp 29.—We made thirty-five miles 
and camped at 4 p. m. Found no sal- 
mon in this slough and but few bear 
tracks. 

Oct. 14.—Camp 30. We saw no fresh 
bear tracks this morning, so rowed down 
twenty-five miles. A heavy rain fell all 
day. We camped at 3 p.m. below the 
big eanon. Met ‘‘Sock Eye,’’ gasoline 
boat, and later the crew of the ‘‘Nah- 
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lin,’’ going up, visited us for a few min- 
utes. There were many glaciers and 
streams falling over the mountain sides. 
We frequently heard the road of glaciers 
like distant thunder. 
Oct. 15.—Same eamp. It has rained 
constantly. We crossed the woods to the 
Seud River, but to our great disappoint- 
ment Charlie 


said they were sick, so we left them. 


saw but three salmon. 


being no salmon, there are no 
least the 
searece, but there are always a few. Here 


There 
bear, or at tracks are very 
we found more devils clubs and turned 
in our tracks twice in trying to avoid 
them. It was amusing to have three ex- 
perienced hunters find themselves at the 
after hard 
travel, to be repeated an hour later. 

Oct. 16.—Camp 31. We made an early 
start in the rain, and met ‘‘The Boun- 
dary’’ loaded with freight. We did not 
stop for lunch today, but ate as we went. 


starting point an hour’s 


We had an exeiting experience. Our 
boat grazed a sunken snag as we pulled 
swiftly between two others. We traveled 


seventy miles and reached the Canadian 
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We 
made our beds in the home of the officer, 
Mr. Turvo. 


Customs at the boundary at 9 p.m. 


Already armed with mani- 
fest from Hyland, Mr. Turvo gave us 
papers for both Alaska and Seattle, also 
signed the rebate customs certificate on 
our guns. 

Oct. 17. 
and were off again. 


We had breakfast at 7 a. m. 
Charlie said, ‘‘A 
blue spot in the sky the size of sheep’s 
skin was encouraging.’’ We are now in 
the United States again, twenty-four 
miles from the river’s mouth, with less 
current and 
horror, about 1 o’eclock the tide started 


to recede. 


harder rowing. To our 
We changed oars often and 
pulled hard. Charlie said within another 
500 yards we would reach the channel ; 
and it was well that we did, for within 
ten minutes we saw sand behind us. We 

ocean to 
We passed 
Dead Man’s Island, and two eanneries, 


rowed six miles across the 


Wrangell in rough water. 


around the island and were in dock at 
3:30 p. m. After obtaining clearance 
papers of the United States Customs we 


We were now 


unloaded with alacrity. 
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‘‘Sourdoughs of Alaska’’ and received 
a brother’s welcome. 

Oct. 18.—We have sealps and hides 
out all day. We spent much time keep- 
ing the sealps out in the sun and air; 
it is no small task, but do it yourself if 
you want it done. Your guide cares 
only to have you exhibit big horns; he 
will neglect the sealp. Charlie and Ned 
assisted us in putting our stuff in two 
large crates. Our first dinner in a pri- 
vate house for many weeks was enjoyed 
with Dr. and Mrs. Shurick. We attended 
the fireman’s ball at night. Custom Of. 
ficer Bronson, a genial fellow like all the 
others, fixed us out for our return trip. 

Oct. 20, Sunday.—Steamer Jefferson 
arrived at 1 a. m. (State room 47, fare 
$22 to Seattle). I was ealled off to see 
an Indian woman who had sore eyes. 
After four days more of an enjoyable 
trip we land in Seattle. The boat pas- 
sengers were nearly all Alaskan citizens 
coming down to spend the winter, and a 
genial crowd it was. We turned over 
our specimens, twenty-six in all, to Mr. 
J. W. Geltz of Seattle, after a careful 
investigation of his work. We visited 
with friends in Seattle for a couple of 
days, parted with our new friends made 
on the boat, boarded the Northern Pa- 
cifie and completed our most enjoyable 
hunting and pleasure trip. 

The author believes that this world is 
What you make it. Neither of 
ever forget the delightful days, ves and 


us will 


nights, with our most eongenial, warm 
hearted friends of the Far North. 
Regarding the 150-grain full metal, 
sharp point Charlie 
hunter used them last year, and Mr. 


bullets: Olsen’s 
Merrill, the national champion revolver 
Cal., and 

All these men will 


man of Oakland, ourselves, 
used them this year. 


swear by them until something better 
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Wash.!} Larry Martin 





F. K. Burnham, N. Y.__- a 
Dr. H. A. Sifton, Milwaukee - 
R. A. Uhlein, Milwaukee 

Dr. J. A. Donovan, Butte, Mont. 
Louis Anderson, Dillon, Mont. 
Mrs. F. K. Burnham, N. Y. 

H. J. Biddle, Vancouver, 

S. Biddle, Vancouver, Wash. - 
B. Roach, N. Y. 


R. Beaumont, London, Eng._-- 
H. Havens, Oakland, Cal. 

Dr. P. D. Gaskyl, Oakland, Cal. 
R. M. Merrill, Oakland, Cal. 

C. C. Luke, Alberni, B. C.. 
Mrs. C. C. Luke, Alberni, B. C. 





F. K. Burnham got 5 grizzlies in 15 minutes with 7 shots. 
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is produced. The .45 Colt’s 40-grain 
U. M. C. bullet, lodged just 
inside the skin after passing through a 
earibou. In the revolver the Peters .22 
L.. R. solid ball killed grouse and ptarmi- 
gan more surely than the other eart- 
ridges using hollow points; the latter 
seemed not to have sufficient penetra- 
But with .22s a vital spot 


powder, 


tion as a rule. 
must be selected; we found the neck and 
spine were easier marks than the head. 
In a rifle the hollow point was more 
disastrous for smaller game. Since 
completing the above article, Louie, who 
is an inveterate coyote and wolf hunter, 
when last seen was much regretting the 
loss of a big wolf, which, though hit 
twice, got away. He wants to try a 
soft nose, sharp point, of the same veloc- 
ity on the next big wolf he sees. We are 
both putting modern 
prism telescopes on our rifles. He has 
eoneluded that the Winchester is a lit- 
tle too We will each secure 


lighter rifles, about seven pounds, using 


contemplating 


heavy. 
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these cartridges, when we find what we 
like. The author thinks about a 175- 
grain shape of the Thomas sharp bullet, 
the chamber slightly enlarged to take a 
shell about the size or a trifle larger 
than the Ross, so as to maintain the 
present velocity of the Springfield, 
would be an improvement. A lighter 
rifle, say 7 pounds, soft rubber butt 
plate with carrying slip strap as previ- 
ously described, only properly adjusted 
so the arm could be twisted in it instant- 
ly, not only to steady the rifle in kneel- 
ing and prone shooting but to reduce re- 
coil, this with the newest telescope sight, 
would be the aeme of perfection for long 
‘ange shooting. The heavier the bullet 
with the same velocity would decrease 
trajectory and increase energy much 
more at long range, and with good 
marksmanship practically nothing could 
escape, if the present killing power 
were proportionally increased. The only 
disadvantage would be the recoil, which 
would still be much less than many 
guns we have fired. The author’s pres- 
ent delusion is that he needs the new 
light-weight Mauser with Lyman rear 
sight and Seott red and white combina- 
tion front sight. The Ross is fine but I 
prefer our own military action. 

The kind and amount of game in this 
country may be decided by yourselves 
from the above narrative. We were in- 
formed that goat heads were larger down 
the river and up in Alaska, but no more 
goats for us of any size. There is good 
bear hunting on the river every spring. 

Take all the light conveniences you 
wish; then you will be surprised to find 
the many more luxuries your guides 
earry. Also have plenty of horses; one 
extra one would have been useful, for 
we were compelled to leave some nice 
hides behind. 
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This photograph was taken on the Donovan ranch. 


Make arrangements months ahead and 
be in Telegraph Creek by Aug. 20th or 
earlier, if you want a few bears. Hyland 
and Belfrey, Telegraph Creek, B. C., 
will fix you right. 

Upon returning home the author was 
informed by his wife that as a sports- 
man she had him beaten. Several goats 
came down to our ranch and one got tan- 
gled in the wire fence in the field. Mr. 
Bain caught it, and in a few weeks Mrs. 
Donovan and Mrs. Rand had the two- 
year-old nannie goat following them 
everywhere. The child and goat were 
great companions. One morning, after 
the snow came, they discovered that it 
was gone; and great was the sorrow of 
the ladies and child over the loss of their 
pet. Have been informed by Mr. Whar- 


THE GOAT CAUGHT IN FENCE ON THE RANCH. 


every place, but would run off when she went in the house 








It was a great pet of little Myrtle’s and followed her 

ton of the Butte Columbia Gardens 
that they are the most treacherous of all 
their animals, as at any instant one may 
run its sharp horns into you, so the loss 
may be a blessing. 

In conclusion, if advice gratis is ever 
of any value, the author after years of 
professional study and practical obser- 
vation, will commend to everybody, 
hunter or not, the most remarkable ar- 
ticle of Lieut. Waugh, ‘‘Mushing in the 
Frozen North.’’ Get a copy of Outdoor 
Life for April, 1913; eut this out and 
carry it with you everywhere on the 
trail. 

Three young men lost their lives with- 
in hearing distance of the mill whistle 
of Treadwell, Alaska, wandering in a 
fog, while we were in the interior. 
















SOME SPLENDID EUROPEAN TROPHIES. 


. 

The above photograph was sent to us by an eminent English sportsman, Rowland Oliver of London. 
The collection includes a record leopard skin, 9 feet 2 inches from nose to tip of tail; a pair of hippo 
tusks (shown encircling butt of elephant’s tail), which when placed on the flat made more than two- 
thirds of a circle; and an elephant’s tail 46 inches in length. 



























COMOX, 


VANCOUVER ISLAND. 





BEAR HUNTING ON VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 


HENRY WERNER 


Influenced by the desire of shooting 
bear once in my life, I made up my mind 
to accept the terms of Mr. J. Cecil Smith 
of Comox, Vancouver Island, B. C., and 
to engage him as guide for a hunting trip 
to the northern part of said island. 

Before commencing my story I might 
say that Smith, as I will shortly call 
him, is best known under the name of 
Cougar Smith. He is a professional 
hunter, has over 200 cougars to his 
eredit and was recommended to me by a 
friend who specially praised his skill in 
tracking big game and his charming 
ways as a companion. I have many 
years’ experience as a hunter, but never 
shot either bear or cougar (mountain 
lion). So you will understand my de- 
sire for the trip and the enjoyment I 
had. 

I left my home in Los Angeles on the 
evening of February 10 and arrived 


four days later in Vancouver City, where 
I secured my license and spent two days 
in getting the rest of my equipment. 
Sunday, the 16th, in the morning I land- 
ed in Comox and found a room reserved 
at the Elk hotel, which, by the way, is 
a clean, well-managed place and much 
better than I expected. Here I met 
Smith for the first time. We started 
next day for the northern part of the 
island, went by wagon to Campbell River 
Station (33 miles), and then took a boat 
to Dunean Bay, where we established our 
eamp in an old log cabin. 

After several days of rain I woke up 
one night and saw with joy that snow 
was falling in plenty. Next morning we 
had about two inches of new snow and 
a blue sky, and all in all a fine hunting 
day. ‘‘Today is cougar day,’’ said 
Smith when we made ourselves ready. I 


shouldered my 7.9 mm. Mauser rifle and 
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Smith untied all his dogs (he did not 
earry a rifle) which were: Dan, a big 
Labrador retriever; Sport and Jack, two 
vig Airedales; Dick, a eross between 
collie and retriever; Nick, a cross be- 
tween terrier and Airedale, and Tutz, a 
little foxterrier and the best fighter of 
all. We left our cook, Mitchell, in charge 
of the camp. Traveling was not easy, 
as the ground was covered with about 
two feet of old snow, which was frozen 
but not hard enough, and we broke 
Besides, we 
had to elimb over numerous fallen trees 
and to fight against heavy underbrush. 


through with every step. 


So our pace was slow. I was dragging 
behind my guide, who never seemed to 
get tired, as he after two hours of hard 
walking suddenly called at me. When I 
caught up with him I saw the first real 
bear track in my life. And the size of it 
even astonished Smith, who said: ‘‘ That 
is a Whale; he is a monster; he must be 
the biggest bear on the island.’’ We 
measured the track and I being six feet 
tall, could just about step in it. 

Ilere I might mention that there are 
only black bear found on the island, so 
we did not have to guess what kind it 


was. We gave up the thought of cougar 
for that day and followed the bear track 
with great enthusiasm as Smith declared 
it to be not over a half hour old. That 
bear made it certainly hard for us te 
follow him. He picked out the most ter- 
rible underbrush he could find. We were 
on the hot track for about an hour, when 
we suddenly started a deer. Our dogs 
broke loose and the chase was on. Know- 
ing that the dogs would be back in a 
short time, we kept following the track 
leading pretty straight to a certain des- 
tination, which Smith declared to be a 
den. ‘‘Listen,’’ said Smith after a little 
while, and when we stopped we plainly 
heard the barking of the dogs at a dis- 
tanee of about 300 yards. ‘‘They are 
holding something at bay,’’ he said; ‘‘it 
is in the direction the bear is heading; 
the dogs left the deer trail and ran right 
into the big fellow on their way back. 
Now better hurry.’’ We left the track 
and followed straight the sound of the 
barking dogs. 

When we reached them, they had sur- 
rounded a den in a hollow tree and were 
making a terrific noise. ‘‘Here is a 
puzzle to me,’’ Smith said. ‘‘I can not 











WE TRAVELED BY WAGON TO CAMPBELL RIVER STATION. 
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find a track and the old 
fellow could certainly not 
reach the den by flying.’’ 
Well, there was a bear in 
the den, all right; we 
could see his paw hanging 
down, but nothing else. As 
the minutes were dragging 
along and the bear did not 
feel inclined to come out, 
even after Smith had ecol- 
lected his dogs and led 
them away, I tried to stir 
bruin up and shot him in 
the paw. That scheme 
worked, and pretty quick, 
too. The bear now had his 
head and one forefoot out of his ‘‘bed- 
room’’ when I shot him in the face, 
breaking his lower jaw. He came out 
further, turned his head toward one 
of the dogs and the second bullet 
hit him in the temple. We _ pulled 
the bear out of the den and immediately 
there followed a bald-headed little ani- 
mal, which of course proved to be a one- 
year-old cub, but did not look like one. 
He had such a funny looking face that 
we both started laughing at the same 
time. Smith told me that he had seen 
cubs of all ages, but never such a badger- 
like looking one. The dogs tackled him 
immediately and a well directed blow 
with a club on the forehead ended the 
little fellow’s life. 

We had earned our rather late lunch 
and a good smoke. ‘‘That was not our 
big bear,’’ I said. ‘‘Sure not,’’? Smith 
answered. ‘‘The other bear’s track is 
twice as big; but we will go after him 
tomorrow and we will get him yet.’’ We 
skinned the bears and reached camp 
late that evening, tired, but happy. The 
bear was a full-grown female of at least 
200 pounds, while the cub’s weight was 
about 60 pounds. 











DUNCAN BAY. TO WHICH POINT A BOAT WAS TAKEN FROM 
CAMPBELL RIVER STATION. 


Next morning at 10 a. m. found us on 
the spot where we had ieft the track the 
day before. Following the same, we could 
plainly notice how sore the old bear’s 
feet were. First we only saw a few 
blood stains, but by and by the track 
became redder, an absolute proof that 
the bear’s soles were very soft. We prob- 
ably had seared him out of his den. 
About noon we eame to a big hollow 
tree and we certainly thought we had 
him this time; but our examination of 
the ground showed us that he had just 
quit the place. The track proved to be 
so fresh that Smith turned the dogs 
loose, and after only about five minutes 
the chase was on. And what a merry 
chase it was. ‘Twice the dogs had the 
bear at bay, and twice he walked off. 
The third time they managed to hold 
him until we reached the spot. Hurry- 
ing through that wilderness was some- 
thing I will not soon forget. We had to 
make our way through thick brush, so 
I handed my rifle to Smith and went 
half of the time on all fours, dodging 
one fallen tree, climbing over another, 
stumbling over roots or sinking into the 
snow up to the hips. But what a sight 
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THE BEAR PICKED OUT THE MOST TERRIBLE 
UNDERBRUSH FOR HIS TRAIL. 


when we arrived! There, about 10 yards 
in front of us, we just saw the bear as he 
grasped old Sport by the chest, lifted 
him up and shook him like a dog does 
acat. The other dogs were continuously 
jumping around him and made shooting 
impossible for me. The next moment one 
of the dogs managed to get a good hold 
of the bear from behind. He dropped 
old Sport and whirled around. Now was 
a chance for me. I could only shoot at 
the back of the bear on account of the 
dogs, and I hit him in the spine about 
After this the real fight be- 
gan and for once in my life I saw a mad 
bear. 


midships. 


For a few seconds all we could 
see was a big black center moving with 
rapidity and surrounded by our six 
Hell cer- 
Then for an instant 
the bear looked at me straight, and my 


jumping and barking dogs. 
tainly broke loose. 


second bullet went into his wide open 


mouth, broke off the small teeth between 
the lower tusks and vanished somewhere 
in the throat. The smoke had hardly 
cleared away, as a dog came around the 
big tree against which the bear was now 
leaning, when the latter, collecting the 
rest of his strength, stood up as good 
as his sore spine allowed him to and 
got ready for an attack. Smith cried, 
‘*Shoot him in the neck,’’ when the bear 
turned broadside and the third shot fin- 
ished him, penetrating the neck about 
seven inches behind the ear. 

We needed a rest and we had it, in 
the meantime discussing the big bear, 
whose weight in Smith’s opinion was 
about 500 pounds and who is a record- 
breaker. Then we went to work and 
rolled the bear on his back and away 
from the tree. We had barely done so, 
when Tutz, the terrier, whose habit it 


is to have a nap in the warm den dur- 
ing the proceeding of skinning, went into 


the tree and started the most terrible 
howl. We turned around and found the 
little fellow pinned down by a huge bear 
paw. ‘‘Your gun quick,’’ cried Smith, 
and when I handed him the same he 
shoved it in the den on top of the dog 
and shot into the bear’s paw, who re- 
leased his hold. Smith grabbed the dog 
by the hind leg and pulled him away 
from danger. All of that happened 
quicker than I ean write it. I had just 
taken possession of my rifle again when 
the bear put his head out cautiously. 
I shot him on the forehead, the bullet 
glanced off and instead of coming out 
farther as I expected, he retreated. As 
he did not show up after a few minutes, 
Smith pushed a long branch into the den, 
which was broken ff ‘Promptly, but no 
bear came. Then we tried to smoke him 
out with a ball of burning paper, suc- 
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ceeding only in singeing his fur. Gray 
smoke came out of the tree and we were 
afraid to spoil the skin. After some 
excited discussion Smith took our teapot 
and went twice to a nearby creek for 
water. After we emptied the pot the 
second time, bruin tried to come out, but 
a bullet in the forehead above the eye 
interfered with his intention. 

It was the hardest job of all to pull 
that bear out of the narrow hole, and for 
a time we earnestly considered cutting 
down the tree. Finally we tied a rope 
around the head and foot and after 
about 20 minutes’ of laborious pulling 
we had him out. He was a fine male 
of about 350 pounds. We were tired 
and it was getting late, so we decided 
to skin the bears on the next day and 
went home to camp. Each of us ate a 
two men’s portion of mulligan, and 
Mitchell, the cook, kept up with us, for 


it was up to him to help Smith the next 
day to pack the skins while I took a holi- 
day. That night I dreamed I was fight- 
ing bears but when I awoke I found 
that it was only Mitchell, who was pull- 








OUR PARTY AND THE BEAR SKINS. 
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ing off a dreadful snoring stunt. A kick 
in the ribs stopped him and quieted the 
camp once more. 

After these successful hunting days 
my good luck changed. We saw the 
tracks of panther and followed them, 
but in every case lost them again as the 
snow melted rapidly on the sunny slopes. 
I had oceasion to watch Smith when he 
followed the tracks, with and without 
snow, and I must say he has it down to 
a fine art. He certainly earns his repu- 
tation as one of the best big game hunt- 
ers of British Columbia. 
a very satisfying one in every respect. 


My trip was 


Our last night in camp I remarked 
to Smith: ‘‘Too bad we killed that old 
‘*What is that he replied. 
**Are you not glad that you have him?’ 


9? 


bear.’’ 
‘Oh yes,’’ I said, ‘‘but he could have 
led us to some more bears before we shot 
him. ”’ ‘‘That is a great idea,’’ said 
Smith. ‘‘If I should ever happen to run 
against such an obliging old bear again 
I will camp on his trail and make him 
show me all the dens he knows in the 


eountry.’’ 








LEFT TO RIGHT. MITCHELL, SMITH. AUTHOR. 





A POLAR BEAR MORE OFTEN MISSES A SEAL THAN GETS HIM. 


This drawing shows a bear in the act of rising too soon after a swim under water, a peculiar way Polar 
bears often resort to in order to approach this animal, 


A POLAR BEAR HUNT 


TEXT AND DRAWINGS BY 


FRANK C. HENNESSEY 


This hunt as described by the author, 
occurred to him near Winter Harbour, 
Melville Island, in Lat. 72° N. in the 
spring of 1909. 

Beneath the towering and precipitous 
sides of Cape Bounty and some fifteen 
miles from our good ship ‘‘ Artic’’ was 
a tiny little gray structure that seemed 
more to us than the riches of the richest, 
or the greatness of the greatest, for this 
little gray structure sheltered what made 
possible to us the having of hot beans 
and coffee after our long and hard 


marches in the cold of the Arctic. 
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Here we had come to procure fresh 
meat for the ship’s use, but despite our 
trips far down the coast and our jour- 
neying inland we had been unable to 
locate either caribou or muskoxen. The 
weather had been much in our favor, 
but owing perhaps to the prolonged 
blizzard of a week hence and the fact 
that the country was considerably ex- 
posed to the same, these animals had va- 
eated the vicinity. But we were well 
aware of how these wanderers cover ter- 
ritory and that the following day might 
find us in the best of luck, so according- 
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ly it was aranged that the next ‘‘night,”’ 
for we hunted by the‘‘sun of the night,”’ 
we should skirt the coast south and east 
of our position. 

Probing my way at the mouth of my 
sleeping bag I found that it was time 
that we were about, so reluctantly 
squirming from the lovely cosiness of its 
depths I found myself scrambling for 
my heavy clothing as a fireman answer- 
ing a call. In thirty-five minutes we 
had eaten and were ready, so away we 
went. 

It was cold. But as I left the little 
canvas shelter and headed south toward 
the point of the bay, I felt in my very 
bones that we would have good luck. It 
was just past midnight. The silence was 
amazing, for not a breath of air stirred. 
The white world seemed a dead world. 
But the sun with exquisite delicateness 
tinted the rugged and wind-furrowed 
snow with soft, mellow pinks that dif- 
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fused and melted with the azure of hal- 
lows, and from these blue eavities twin- 
kled and sparkled a myriad of ice pearls 
and sapphires; and on the frozen-in 
bergs and pinnacled ice-pressure ridges, 
dazzled the shimmer of spectrum-like 
eolor. A long shadow rose and fell be- 


fore me and was my only means of 


knowing the snow’s surface, so diffused 
was the light. On the fur about the 


hood of my ‘‘coolitang’’ had already 


condensed a myraid of delicate crystals 


and the crunch of the snow beneath my 
feet seemed to mark time to my pace. 
Over the ice to the west I could see my 
At in- 
tervals I would stop to sean the coast 
with my glass, for it was a difficult task 
with the naked eye to know the stone- 
like appearance of a muskox, or the sil- 
houetted side of a white caribou. We 
were both equipped with double bar- 
relled Sauer rifles of .45-70 caliber. We 


partner traveling parallel to me. 











“SO CLOSE WAS HE THAT I SEEMED 


TO FEEL THE HEAT OF HIS BREATH.” 
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preferred these to repeaters in that the 
cold affected them less. Past experi- 
ence had proven to me that they would 
bring down what they hit and their 
lightness and ease of manipulation rend- 
ered them the ideal weapon for our pur- 
pose. 

We had not traveled thus for a mile 
when my eye was suddenly attracted by 
something on the ice not four hundred 
yards ahead of me. It was not a eari- 
bou for it was too yellowish in color. 
Could it be a bear? My glass soon told 
me that it was a bear, and a big one, too. 
On the instant, although I was not out 
for bear, I decided that I would get a 
shot at him, so doubling my gait, I set 





STRUGGLED THE GREAT WHITE FELLOW. 
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off at an angle that would cut off his 
traveling toward the floe. He was shuf- 
fling off with the characteristic swing 
that makes a bear cover ground when 
you think him loitering. He saw me 
when I was two hundred yards from him, 
and pausing for a moment seemed cur- 
ious to know who I was and what I 
wanted; but his conclusions must not 
have pleased him for he turned straight 
away from me and took off faster than 
I eould follow. 

Just here the snow’s surface was very 
level and like all snow in the Arctic at 
this time of the year, hard enough to sup- 
port a man’s weight, owing to the inten- 
sity and persistency of the wind and cold. 

So after him I went on a 
trot, determined that he 


should not escape so easily. 
At times he would stop and 
glance back in my direc- 


tion, only to find that the 
race had not yet come to 
an end. I could now see 
that we were nearing the 
rough ice where I would 
be obliged to abandon fol- 
lowing him by sight. I 
also felt that I would have 
to be more careful, as here 
a bear feels more at home 
to dodge about and retrace 
his steps without the 
knowledge of his pursuer. 
When we did reach the 
rough ice I could see 
plainly by his trail that he 
had slackened up a little. 
I knew that I had to go 
fast if I was to get in a 
shot, for open water eould 
not have been more than a 
mile ahead. Following for 
all I was worth, I caught 
a glimpse of him not forty 
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yards ahead just as he went behind a 
frozen-in berg. Bear tracks here were 
numerous and only with difficulty was 
I able to descry among them, the fresher 
elaw marks of the ‘‘nenook’’ that con- 
cerned me. But when on rounding an 
ice hummock I burst into a glade-like 
opening among the bergs, there he was 
just ahead of me and behind a little pres- 
sure ridge. So close was he that I seemed 
to feel the heat of his breath. Backed by 
erimson, his great glistening fangs spar- 
kled with strange ugliness and every hair 
of his body seemed to twitch. His eyes 
seemed to have gone. But in the flash 
that all this was noted my gun had found 
my shoulder and a cloud of smoke had 
blotted all out. I stood dazed for a 
moment and as the smoke cleared away 
I saw that he was not there. In the ex- 
citement I might have missed him, but 
the distance seemed too short for this, so 


running toward the spot I found that 
on the other side of the ridge was a 
great depression, and there, sure enough, 
and stretched at full length in a last 
feeble effort, struggled the great white 


fellow with crimson all about him. De- 
seending as the last twitching left his 
body I found that his neck vertebrae had 
been shattered close to the shoulder. 
Grasping one of his great paws I dragged 
him into a position to skin him. His 
fur was in prime condition but he was 
far too old to use as food. So having re- 
moved his skin I put it up on an ice 
block as high as I could reach, intending 
to come for it with a sleigh on the mor- 
row. I glimpsed at my watch to find 
that it was almost four, so slinging my 
rifle I set out, intending to hit the coast 
where I thought the tent was. 

As I traveled alone over the great 
white expanse, I seemed so small and in- 
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“I CAME UPON A FOX SNIFFING AT THE 
TRAIL OF A CUB BEAR.” 


so big a world that I felt that it would 
be quite impossible for any one to miss 
me should I possibly not return. A maze 
of bear trails criss-crossed and interwove 
about me, and these along with a few 
fox trails were the only marks that 
helped to indicate that life existed in that 
snowy waste. I was glad to clear the 
rough ice when I could see land and 
found that I had judged my distance 
quite correctly. 
on a fox sniffing at the trail of a cub 
bear that was following its mother, which 
had undoubtedly been carrying a seal 
carcass. He was crouched low but when 
he caught sight of me loped away with 
a graceful swing of his tail and disap- 
peared among the ice hummocks. 

It was about five o’clock and as I ap- 
proached my longed-for destination I 
felt that kind of craving for food which 
alone can be attained on such a trip. 
Above me the musical twitter of some 
bird caused me to turn, whereupon the 
tiny flitting forms of two snowflakes 
glided past me, the first I had seen that 
year. 


Here I came suddenly 





A DEER HUNT—AND A LESSON 


JOHN M. SHEETS 


This story is literally true, and is 
written for the amateur hunter. It was 
a number.of years ago, 1896, but my re- 
collection .of the 
I was not a hunter and made no 
pretensions of being one. I had been in 
the active profession of the law for 


oceurrences is most 


vivid. 


twelve years, and had been on the bench 
for a period of two years, and during 
those years my attention was turned en- 
tirely away from that of a sportsman. 
During all this time, however, my broth- 
ers had been in the habit of taking trips 
to the northern woods of Michigan and 
Wisconsin every fall, and always re- 
turned laden with game. They narrated 
to me their hunting stories and insisted 
that I needed rest and recreation. They 
repeated this so often that I coneluded 
finally that I did myself. So we planned 
a trip to northern Minnesota. 

We started on election day, after vot- 
At that time the laws 
of Minnesota required no license of a 


ing, of course. 


foreign hunter, and permitted each hun- 
ter to kill five deer in a season. I shall 
never forget the scenes that met our eyes 
when we arrived at the city of Chicago 
on our way to the woods, about nine 
o’elock in the evening of election day. 
The whole city was lighted up with bon- 
fires celebrating the election of McKin- 
ley—the returns had become sufficiently 
definite by that time to insure his elec- 
We arrived at 
St. Paul the next morning and took a 
train on the Great Northern, expecting 
to stop somewhere between St. Paul and 
Duluth, the exact point we had not de- 
termined. After some inquiry and in- 


vestigation, we landed at Holyoke on 
400 


tion without question. 


Saturday morning at break of day. 
Snow had just commenced to fall, and 
it was an inspiring sight to look in every 
direction and see those great pines, mon- 
archs of the forest, rearing their heads 
up into the sky. I love yet to reflect 
upon that magnificent forest as it stood 
then—nature’s handiwork undefiled by 
the vandalism of man. Alas! the change 
that has taken place since that time. I 
have never been there to see it, but I 
know without going. But I am digress- 
ing, and must return to my story. 
Holyoke at that time was nothing more 
than a railway station on the line of the 
Great Northern in the heart of an al- 
most unbroken forest. It was not a town, 
unless the station, which served the pur- 
pose of a dwelling house for the section 
foree and the station agent, as well as 
a postoffice, telegraph office, freight de- 
pot, ete., could be looked upon as a town, 
for the only other building was a shack, 
ealled by the owner a hotel. This fur- 
nished accommodations to hunters who 
had no tenting outfit of their own. As 
we were supplied with a good tenting 
outfit we had no occasion to put up at 
the ‘‘hotel.’’ And as soon as it was 
light enough to see, we began to look 
about for an eligible location upon which 
to pitch our tent. This, however, was an 
easy problem, and soon one was found 
within a stone’s throw of the station. We 
scraped away the snow which by this 
time had fallen to a depth of probably 
two inches, and indicated no disposition 
of letting up. We pitched our tent, put 
up our stove, cut dowh a dead pine stub 
for fuel and started a fire in the stove 
to dry out the tent. We improvised a 
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bed out of logs by placing three in paral- 
lel lines, and by placing small poles on 
top of them at right angles, and made 
a mattress out of pine boughs and some 
broken bales of hay which had _ been 
pitched out of a car by lumbermen who 
had already commenced to destroy this 
magnificent forest. I never can forget 
that tent. It was such a cozy little dwell- 
ing. I never felt more secure from the 
elements without, and it reminded me of 
my boyhood days, when I used to sleep 
up under the roof in our cabin home 
and hear the rain patter down upon the 
roof, and from which I felt so entirely 
secure. Our work was all completed 
about two o’clock, p. m., and we ate our 
first dinner in camp. The section fore- 
man was a big-hearted Irishman, and he 
furnished us with all the potatoes and 
other vegetables that heart could wish 
during the time of our stay. We did 
not forget him, however, when the game 
began to fall at the crack of our Win- 
chesters. 

So here we were, ready for business. 
About six or eight inches of snow had 
fallen, and the bushes were loaded down 
with it. It was very difficult to do any 
reconnoitering or hunting for the re- 
mainder of that day, but we used to the 
best advantage possible all the daylight 
that remained to our eredit. This re- 
sulted, however, in finding no game, not 
even so much as a track. 

The next morning, had we been in 
Ohio, would have been Sunday. Not so, 
however, in northern Minnesota. I be- 
lieved in the adage, ‘‘When you are in 
Rome, do as the Romans do.’’ So I 
shouldered my Winchester, and started 
out (my brothers remained in camp), 
reminding the other ‘‘boys’’—we were 
all boys while in camp, though the young- 
est was over forty—that I had come too 
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far, and my stay in the woods was too 
short to lose a day like that. So I sug- 
gested that I would take a tramp through 
the woods and find out, if I could, the 
rendezvous of the deer, and report, in 
order that we might lose no time the 
next day. My brothers suggested to me 
as I left eamp that I would probably get 
lost, but I could find my way back to 
eamp if I did like a rabbit, backtrack 
myself. I started down the railway 
tracks, but had gone but a short half 
mile when I came upon a fresh track, 
from the size of which I took to be a doe. 
I took up the trail with wild enthusiasm 
and followed it among the bushes, over 
logs, through ravines and in the mean- 
time getting a plentiful supply of snow 
down my back. To my credit, however, 
I wish to state that I was reasonably 
cautious and tried to get along without 
making much noise. After following the 
track for about a mile, it came in with 
three or four others. This led me into 
a piece of beautiful forest consisting of 
pine, hemlock, basswood and some of the 
Here the deer had 
been browsing, had scraped up the leaves 


other hard woods. 


in many places, and the bucks had tried 
their horns on the little basswoods that 
IT econeluded T had 


‘rendezvous of the deer,’’ and 


grew in profusion. 
found the * 
that ‘‘now’’ 


own luck. So I began to look for a good 


was a good time to try my 


place to watch. Before I had sueceeded 


in finding such a place as suited me, I 


heard a peculiar noise. It sounded some- 
thing like a noise occasioned by striking 
bars of iron together; the ring, however, 
While 
standing and listening to this strange 
noise, and trying to determine what it 
meant, it went through me like a flash 
that the noise was occasioned by two 
bucks fighting and striking their horns 


was hardly keen enough for that. 
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together. It is needless to say that I 


started for the scene of operations, with 


the idea of taking a hand in the affair 
if the bucks were willing. Indeed, I was 
not caring whether they were willing or 
not; I proposed to mix in anyway. I 
had not gone more than five or six rods 
until I came to a ravine, the sides of 
which were covered with bushes and the 
bushes were not ‘‘flaked with patches of 
snow like hedges sometimes in Novem- 
ber,’’ but literally covered. The bushes 
were almost bending to the ground, and 
it is needless to say that I could see 
nothing—my vision ended at the wall of 
snow in front of me. I dropped upon 
one knee and tried to look under the 
bushes, but to no purpose. At about 
that instant I heard a little noise, and, 
looking in the direction of the noise, I 
saw as fine a doe as ever grew in Minne- 
sota walking out from the ravine and 
passing off through the woods. She was 
walking through the timber some forty 
or fifty yards away. The timber was 
rather dense, and as I was awkward in 
handling a gun, I could not catch a bead 
upon her while she was going through 
the woods, and it did not occur to me 
that by whistling she would probably 
stop. In this manner, while I was 
trying to get a ‘‘sure shot,’’ she 
passed out of my sight. In a breath, 
another doe, almost as fine, but a 
little farther away, came and went 
without a shot, and about the same meth- 
od of ‘‘hide-and-go-seek’’ was pursued. 
At this moment, I started through the 
mental operation of condemning myself 
for my awkwardness in allowing two 
such good chances to slip by. I thought 
my chances had come and gone and I 
might as well go to camp. Before, how- 
ever, I had determined what punishment 
should be inflicted upon me, and while 
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I was still resting upon the left knee (I 
shoot cross-fired) I heard the breaking 
of brush and the shaking of bushes, and 
saw the falling of snow. In a moment 
out into view came as fine a buck as 
ever trod the forest. He had beaten his 
rival and his way was now clear to be 
the proud possessor of two wives all to 
himself. But, alas! 


“The best laid plans o’ mice and men gang 
aft aglee 

And leaves us naught but grief and pain for 
promised joy.” 


In his great desire to enjoy the ex- 
elusive company of his female compan- 
ions he came in arapid walk, not follow- 
ing their tracks, but cutting cross-lots in 
order to reach them in the shortest space 
of time. In this moment of victory and 
anticipated joy he forgot that there 
might be an enemy lurking nearby, for 
whom he was no match. He came with- 
in twenty yards of me, and just as he 
was in the act of passing round a large 
tree top, my Winchester ‘‘spoke.’’ He 
made a tremendous bound, and was out 
of sight. I jumped to my feet and ran 
to where I last saw him. A profusion 
of blood lay upon both sides of his track, 
and in following him, it was not neces- 
sary to look at his track, as all I need do 
was look for the blood. In two or three 
bounds I found where he had struck one 
of his horns against the side of a tree, 
and had apparently scraped the tree with 
his body, as there was blood on the tree. 
I followed him for a distance of eight 
or ten rods, and there he lay as dead as 
Julius Caesar. 

Proud! Twice in my life I have been 
proud almost to eestacy, once when I 
put on my first pair of boots (they had 
red tops), and the other time—well, it 
is unnecessary to say when that time 
was. I had forgotten to reload my gun, 
forgotten that another buck was down in 
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that same ravine and was likely to come 
out at almost any moment with the de- 
termination to try conclusions again 
with his enemy. I had forgotten that 
there were two widows out in the woods, 
at no great distance away, waiting for 
their companion. My whole thoughts 
were centered on a 250-pound buck with 
perfectly formed antlers, four points on 
each horn, and as fat as a stalled ox. 

I concluded I was no hunter unless I 
could care for my own game, so I de- 
cided to remove his entrails and hang 
him. I could not do sd where he lay 
and I took hold of his horns for the pur- 
pose of dragging him to a more conven- 
ient place. Imagine my surprise when I 
found that I could not budge him; as 
well might I have undertaken to drag 
an ox by the horns. As I was only about 
a mile from camp, I took my brother’s 
advice and back-tracked myself at break- 
neck speed. I rushed into camp like a 
wild Indian. The boys were lying on the 
bed and were taking things easy. They 
soon learned the cause of my excitement, 
and they jumped to their feet, threw 
their hats, dignity was forgotten, and we 
all had a war dance. They were greatly 
pleased at my success—much more so 
than if the good fortune had come to one 
of them. They forgot about it being 
Sunday, and we all went to the scene of 
operations. Upon looking him over, we 
found that we could not get him into 
camp» whole. So we removed the ‘en- 
trails, skinned out the fore quarters, 
hung tip the saddles and carried the fore 
quarters and the head into eamp.. 

I had the head mountéd, have it yet, 


and. ‘on the 16th anniversary of that’ 
lucky: day, while viewing that head and. 


antlers, it occurred to me that the story 
of my first buck might be worth telling. 
We had venison that night for supper. 
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Indeed, we had venison for breakfast, 


dinner and supper every day while we 


remained in camp. And let me say that 
we did not forget our good Irish friend, 
the section foreman. 

This narrative might well end here, 
were it not for an experience I had later 
on in the week. I had been fortunate 
enough, on Tuesday, to cripple another 
four-pointed buck, and not having con- 
fidence in my own ability to stalk him, 
and get another shot, I turned it over to 
my brother, who was an expert along 
that line, and he sueceeded in breaking 
his neck as he lay in his bed, by a well- 
directed shot from his Winchester. The 
day following I added a doe to my credit, 
and the day following that I bagged an- 
other. The ‘‘experience’’ came on Fri- 
day. I was trying very hard to get an- 
other, so as to make my full quota of 
five, the number allowed to each hunter 
at that time, by the laws of Minnesota. 
I had been tracking a deer for several 
hours and was becoming somewhat 
anxious to get a shot. In the twinkling 
of an eye, it bounded up from its bed 
under a low-branched hemlock, jumped 
into the bushes and apparently stopped 
stock still. Thinking that it was liable 
to do a little reconnoitering on its own 
hook and that it might try to find out 
what had disturbed it, I drew my Win- 
chester to my face, and leveled it upon 
the spot in the bushes where the deer 
had apparently stopped. I stood there 
for sometime, how long I do not know, 
but. it seemed to me several minutes, 
when the bushes began to shake slightly 
again. I felt absolutely certain that it 
was the deer shaking the bushes. 

My father- was an’ Ohio pioneer, and 
was among the best of the pioneer hunt- 
ers. When a child at his knee he used 
to relate to me many of his hunting ex- 
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periences, much to my delight. Among 
the rules he laid down as guides to the 
and never under any cireum- 
**never 


hunter, 
stances to be broken over, was 
shoot at shaking bushes and never shoot 
thing without knowing 
first what it is.’’ He said he had lost 
many a deer by following that rule, but 
he was never sorry for it. I remembered 
that rule as I stood there, so I did not 
shoot, and in a very brief moment one 
of our party emerged from the shaking 
bushes, full into the sights of my gun. I 


at any living 
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raised the muzzle far above his head and 
allowed him to pass on out of sight with- 
out letting him know of my presence. If 
all hunters would but follow that rule, 
and never break over it, they would 
avoid many a tragedy and save them- 
selves from a life of sorrow. 

Since that time, I have enjoyed many 
outings with my brothers, and have suc- 
ceeded in killing a number of deer. And 
I have also missed a number of chances, 
because of following that rule. But, 
like my father, I am not sorry for it. 
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KILLING BUFFALO WITH A 
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RIFLE 


J. W. ELWOOD 


There are several splendid private 
herds of buffalo in this country, but none 
that show finer specimens or more natu- 
ral and desirable surroundings than the 
herd owned by Frank Rockefeller of Bel- 
videre, Kansas. 

Mr. Rockefeller himself is totally un- 
like the other members of this well- 
known family in his habits and inclina- 
tions. In his early life he, like the av- 
erage youngster of America, took a great 
faney to hunting and outdoor sports, and 
throughout his entire life has spent a 
portion of every year hunting and fish- 
ing and at the traps. For years he was 
one of the very best trap-shooters in 
America. Under the name of ‘‘ Frank 
Linn’’ he contested with Bogardus for 
the diamond medal and world’s cham- 
pionship at Saratoga, losing by one tar- 


get, he securing 162 straight and his op- 
ponent 163 without a miss. 

He has hunted large game in all parts 
of America. In the early day he visited 
the west, hunted the wild buffalo then 
roaming in great numbers over the prai- 
ries of Colorado, Nebraska and Kansas, 
and still delights to tell stories about 
these noble animals, and the great hunt- 
ing trips in which he has participated. 

About forty years ago he decided to 
purchase a ranch and divide his time be- 
tween ranching and his various interests 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and New York City, 
in which two cities he maintained homes. 
His selection was made in Kiowa County, 
Kansas, where he bought a tract of land 
and has gradually added to it until he 
now owns 15,000 acres, highly developed 
and improved with substantial frame 
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and stone buildings. It is conceded to be 
the finest improved ranch in this coun- 
try. 

This ranch is a hobby, you might say 
a plaything of Mr. Rockefeller’s. It is 
devoted to raising white-face cattle, red 
hogs and buffalo. He also raises thou- 
sands of quail (bob-white), which he 
feeds regularly in the winter time,, by 
scattering wheat and other grain along 
the creek and timber; and in season in- 
vites some of his intimate friends to hunt 
with him, and the bagging of the limit of 
quail behind his splendid dogs is an oc- 
easion that one does not soon forget. The 
writer can testify to this fact, as he was 
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It might be added at this time that he 
has experimented a great deal in breed- 
ing eattelo, that is, a cross betwecu the 
buffalo bull and domestic cows. He has 
had considerable success in raising the 
female cattelo, and has the distinctioi. of 
breeding and raising the only male eat- 
telo on record. The crosses almost in- 
variably come female and what few 
males have been secured have died at 
birth, except the solitary one that Mr. 
Rockefeller raised a few years ago. This 
eritter grew to large size, looked in many 
ways like both buffalo and cow, and had 
a wonderful hide of short, brown, curly 
hair. As Mr. Rockefeller expressed it: 
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fortunately one of the invited party a 
few seasons ago. 

The great interest on the ranch, how- 
ever, is the fine herd of buffalo, now 
numbering about sixty individuals. Mr. 


Rockefeller started to breed buffalo 
many years ago from a few of the finest 
specimens that could be secured in 
He purchased a few cows and 
two bulls from different herds, refusing 
to accept an animal that was not a per- 


America. 


fect specimen, as his object was to own 
the best herd, if not the largest, in exist- 
ence. who have examined his 
present herd believe that he has attained 
his purpose. 


Those 


‘*He was the most vicious devil that ever 
lived.’’ A year ago, on account of his 
unruly disposition and the constant dan- 
ger of him killing some of his keepers, 
the animal was shot. The head was 
mounted and the hide made into a robe. 
In raising and growing a herd of buf- 
falo until it increases from a few animals 
to more than sixty, the number of males 
and females is about equal, so naturally 
there will be an excess of bulls. This is 
true of all herds in existence. Many of 
the surplus bulls are sold to parks, and 
used for exhibition purposes, but even 
then the number of bulls is greater than 
can be used for breeding purposes. On 
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this account Mr. Rockefeller, and other 
buffalo breeders, have made it a prac- 
tice to kill the superfluous bulls from 
time to time, keeping the younger ones 
for propagation purposes. The killing is 
usually done in December. The meat is 
sold for the holiday trade to leading 
markets and hotels, who advertise it 
widely as a novelty. The price paid for 
the meat averages $1.00 per pound. 
About ten years ago the writer met 
Mr. Rockefeller on the ranch and ar- 
ranged to kill and mount several of his 
largest and finest bulls. With a couple 
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ter of great interest. A large number of 
ranch ‘‘hands’’ and ranchers and towns- 
people of the territory gather on the day 
of the killing, hoping, no doubt, to see 
thrilling situations and excitement. 

The buffaloes are always shot with a 
rifle, and it is the general belief that if 
an animal is not fatally wounded the 


first shot, he is apt in his rage and pain 
to charge any man or animal in sight and 
probably cause much damage, as well as 
endanger the lives of anyone who hap- 
pens to be within his reach. 
ger probably exists, as I saw a wounded 


This dan- 








THE AUTHOR SHOOTING BUFFALO. 


of his best taxidermists (the author is 
president of the Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb.) he went to the 
ranch, shot the buffaloes and shipped the 
hides to the taxidermy shops, where the 
heads were mounted and the hides 
tanned and made into robes. The larg- 
est head in this group was soon after sold 
by Mr. Rockefeller for $1,000, it being 
one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens in existence. 

Since that time the writer has made 
annual trips to the ranch in December 
for the purpose of killing and handling 
from one to five of the buffalo bulls. 
The actual killing has always been a mat- 


buffalo a few years ago crash through a 
heavy board corral into a barn, where he 
attacked and gored a valuable mare, so 
frightfully wounding her that she had to 
be shot. 

We have been very fortunate in mak- 
ing all of our killings on the Rockefeller 
ranch, having never yet failed to make a 
clean heart shot, and in no instance find- 
ing it necessary to shoot one of the ani- 
mals a second time. We have used many 
kinds of rifles, including an old-fash- 
ioned black powder, and high power 
.30-30, .303, .32-40, and .35 and .45 mod- 
ern guns. The actions of the animals 
when shot with these arms have been 
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quite similar. As a rule when the bullet 
is put through the heart the animal will 
hardly move from its tracks, but after 
standing from one-half to one-and one- 
half minutes, will gradually sink to the 
ground and die with a few struggles. 
Others, however, have given a bellow and 
run for several feet or rods, when they 
would fall to the ground and die quickly. 

In December, 1912, the writer with 
one of his taxidermists made the annual 
trip to the Rockefeller ranch to handle 
three extremely large and fine speci- 
mens. I had recently been experiment- 
ing with a small ealiber rifle on large 
game, and was especially interested in 
the new Savage Hi-power .22 caliber. 
The buffalo killing offered an oppor- 
tunity that I had been looking for, so I 
decided to take one of these little guns 
with me and try it on one of the largest 
game animals that has ever been found 


in America, also an animal that is ex- 
tremely tenacious of life. 

We arrived on the ranch on the 14th 
of the month, and planned to do the kill- 
ing the next day. Everything was pre- 


pared in the evening so we could get an 
early start, for it is a full man-sized 
day’s work to kill three of these great 
animals, carefully skin them so the hide 
will be in perfect condition to tan and 
mount, and to also wrap and pack the 
meat for shipment. 

During the evening we were sitting 
around the ‘‘bunk-house’’ with the cow- 
boys and ranch hands, talking about 
hunting, guns, buffalo and other matters 
of common interest. During the conver- 
sation I was asked: ‘‘ What kind of a rifle 
will you use tomorrow ?’’ When I stated 
that I intended to use a .22 caliber, the 
remark was at first treated as a joke, but 
when I produced the gun (which none of 
the men had ever seen) the entire bunch 
of fellows agreed unanimously that it 
was impossible to kill a full-grown buf- 
falo with any .22 caliber rifle, and ques- 
tioned the advisability of trying it. One 
old-timer, a man with grizzled beard, 
who has been on the plains since the 
early seventies, and had seen thousands 
of wild buffalo on the plains, insisted 
that I was all kinds of a fool to even 
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think of such a thing. He had used the 
famous old ‘‘needle gun’’ that shot a 
bullet as large as your thumb, and was 
sure that such a ‘‘toy’’ as the .22 eali- 
ber which they were all inspecting was 
all right perhaps for squirrels and rab- 
bits, but it was absolutely useless for 
large game, and that it was positively 
silly to try to kill a buffalo with it. 
Further that he was sure Mr. Rockefel- 
ler would not permit the attempt on ac- 
eount of the likelihood of merely wound- 
ing the animal and causing it to tear 
down the fences and probably kill or in- 
jure some of the valuable horses and 
cattle in the adjoining corrals. 

The next morning he met Mr. Rocke- 
feller near the barn and advised him to 
put a stop to such foolishness, for he was 
sure something serious would happen if 
‘‘that young town fellow tried to shoot 
‘Old Monmouth’ with a target rifle.’’ (I 
might add that I had not shown him the 
cartridges, which are really formidable 
looking affairs. ) 

When I explained to Mr. Rockefeller 
the fact that it was a new gun, just out, 
and was a real high-power arm, he was 
not only willing for us to try the ex- 
periment, but was anxious to see the re- 
sult, for he is an authority on guns and 
owns a large number which he constantly 
keeps on the ranch. 

The three buffalo that we were to kill 
had been ‘‘ecut out’’ and put in a sepa- 
rate corral. When everything was ready 
the writer climbed over the fence and ad- 
vanced towards the animals, which were 
standing near the farther fence. Every- 
one about the ranch, including the wom- 
en folks, had secured points of vantage 
(and safety) on top of the hog sheds, 
feed racks, etc., and were watching with 
deep interest, for all of them understood 
that an attempt was to be made to kill 
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THIRTY SECONDS AFTER SHOOTING 
BUFFALO. 


FIRST 


**Old Monmouth”’ with a ‘‘target rifie.’’ 

As I advanced the animals became 
restless and started to run back and forth 
across the lot, making it difficult to se- 
eure a good shot. I waited, for I in- 
tended to put a bullet in the heart, and 
wanted a standing shot. 
wanted first finally stopped broadside 


The big one I 


to me and at a distance of about eighty 
yards, giving me a perfect shot. As I 
drew down on the spot that I wanted to 
reach with the little bullet, I must con- 
fess that I was a slight bit nervous and 
wondered just what would happen. I 
incidentally gauged the distance to the 
fence and other points that would afford 


protection if the great animal should be 
only wounded and should charge me. 
I aimed carefully and deliberately and 


pulled the trigger. At the crack of the 
gun nothing seemed to happen. I, how- 
ever, noted that the animal gave a slight 
‘‘start’’ and then stood perfectly still 
Immediately the spectators commenced 
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to make such remarks as ‘‘ He missed him 
entirely;’’ ‘‘The bullet did not go 
through the skin,’’ ete. I had, however, 
seen many buffalo fatally hit, and felt 
that I had made a clean heart shot, but 
still did not know just what would hap- 
pen on account of the small caliber bul- 
let. In about thirty seeonds, during 
which I stood as still as the big bull, I 
saw his ears droop suddenly outward, but 
there was no other movement of his body 
This was enough; it was the sure sign 
that he was fatally hit and was com- 
pletely paralyzed by a center heart shot. 
After a few seconds his front knees bent, 
but he quickly straightened again, but 
immediately his great head drooped to- 
ward the ground and his knees seemed 
unable to bear his weight. His immense 
body commenced to sway from side to 
side and he almost toppled over. By 
immense efforts he would straighten up, 


but instantly began to sway again and 


the knees to give out. At the end of one 
minute he lunged forward to the ground, 
tried to get up and, failing, turned over 
on one side with his legs fully extended, 
and by the time I reached his side he was 
stone dead. 

The little ‘‘target gun’’ had done its 
work as prettily as any of the larger cali- 
bers we had ever employed. The spec- 
tators were astonished and the old-timer 
came to me and said: ‘‘I would never 
have believed it if I had not seen it with 
my own eyes. What do those guns cost 
and where can I get one?’’ 

When the animal was butchered we 
found that the bullet had struck the 
heart at almost the mathamatical center, 
gone entirely through the heart and tore 
a hole in the opposite rib. Cut No. 1 
shows a picture of this heart and the 
hole where the bullet came out. The hole 
where the bullet entered the heart was 
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1—SHOT BY THE AUTHOR. 








CUT NO. 


no larger than a straw, but was one and 
one-half inches in diameter on the op- 
posite side. We searched carefully, but 
were unable to find the metal jacket, but 
did discover a number of small pieces 
of lead imbedded in the heart and flesh. 

The second bull was shot by Mr. 
Swartz, my taxidermist, and the experi- 
ence was almost an exact duplicate of the 
first killing, except he hit the heart to- 
ward the top and litera’'y tore this part 
of the heart to pieces. A person’s hand 
could easily have been passed into the 
opening torn on the far side of the heart. 
The jacket of the bullet lodged under the 
skin on the far side of the buffalo, but 
we could find none of the lead except 
half a dozen very small pieces no larger 
than a pin head. This buffalo was stone 
dead within ninety seconds after it was 
shot, and hardly moved from its tracks. 

When we were reddy for the third an- 
imal we persuaded Mr. Rockefeller to do 
the shooting, and after a great deal of. 
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CUT NO. 2—SHOT BY MR. ROCKEFELLER. 


maneuvering he secured a full side shot 
at about seventy yards, using the same 
little gun. At the crack of the gun the 
great animal jumped high into the air 
and started toward the fence at immense 
speed. He crashed through the fence 
and after running perhaps six rods fell 
heavily to the ground. He tried to get 
on his feet several times, but failed, and 
was dead in about one and one-half min- 
utes. 

An examination of the heart showed 
that the bullet had struck below the mid- 
dle from top to bottom and somewhat to 
one side of the center. The first opening 
was small, but the opening where the 
little bullet plowed its way out of the 
heart measured more than four inches 
in diameter. Cut No. 2 shows this 
large opening in the heart. In previous 
killings I noted two other buffalo shot 
in the same part of the heart acted sim- 
ilarly when struck by the larger and 
heavier bullets. 

We found the copper jacket sticking ir. 
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the flesh between the ribs on the far 
side, and also discovered a number of 
small pieces of lead in the heart and 
along the path of the bullet in the other 
flesh and organs penetrated. 

One of the peculiar facts noted in all 


of the slain animals was the disintegra. 
tion of the lead. 
fully, expecting to find most of the lead 
of the bullets in single pieces, but in- 


We searched very care- 


variably the lead had separated into 
minute particles, causing some of the ob 
servers to declare that the bullet was ex 
plosive in its construction. But such 
was not the case. The ammunition used 
was regular .22 high power used in all 
Savage guns of this make, with the metal 
jacket and soft point. 

The ‘‘explosion’’ of the lead bullet is 
a matter of mystery. The manufactur- 
ers have written me that their investi 
gations fail to explain the apparent ex 
plosion of the bullet, but the theory has 
been advanced that the tremendous speed 
of the bullet, together with the great 
heat, caused by the friction as it pene- 
trates the flesh, with the heavy resist 
ance of the fluids of the body, creates a 
condition that overcomes the cohesion of 
the lead and allows it to break into many 
separate pieces. 

It seems to be a fact, however, thar 
the ‘‘explosion’’ of the bullet into many 
distinct parts and the continuation of 
the small parts further into the flesh 
acts more or less like a charge of shot 
fired at close range, thus tearing a much 
larger wound than would be possible 
with a bullet that remained intact. Th: 
metal jackets which we recovered were 
flattened and spread out star-like an:! 
continued on through the animal, lode 
ing against the ribs or under the skin. 
This whirling ‘‘star’’ of metal plowing 
its way through the flesh undouttedly 
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adds greatly to the size and severity of 
the wounds, all of which show terrible 
jagged and ragged edges, except No. 1, 
the edges of relatively 
smooth. 


which were 


The test given the little rifle was a se 
vere one. It made a perfect score cn 


three animals as tenacious of life as any 


in America, exeept possibly the grizzly 


bear, in every case making a clean kil! 
with cach animal stone dead in less than 
two minutes. 

It is of course true that the conditions 
were most favorable. The killing was 
done at short range, in the open, the ani- 
mals standing still, thys giving an oppor- 
tunity to place the bullets true te the 
heart, yet no one who witnessed the kill- 
ing and examined the effects of the bul- 
lets could doubt for one moment that the 
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terrible execution would not be sufficient 
to bring down the largest game of this 
country, whether the bullet found it; 
way to the heart, or to any other part of 
the body. The size and nature of the 
wounds in these three animals were in 
my judgment equal to if not larger and 
more effective than those caused by anv 
of the larger ealiber high-power rifles 
that we have used in the past under sim- 
ilar conditions. 

For many years I elung to the large 
ealiber rifles but in later years had been 
partly converted to the smaller calibers. 
My experience with the buffalo has con 
vineed me of the tremendous effective- 
ness of the smallest of all rifles, in eali- 
ber, and I expect very soon to try ont 
my little ‘‘toy’? on elk and bear in 
Northern Idaho. 
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A MEMORABLE HUNT 


BUSH PHILLIPS 


Among the great hunting expeditions 
that have taken place in this country, I 
am sure the one I am about to relate 
ranks among the first. It took place in 
Medina County, Ohio, on the 24th day 
of December, 1818. 

We who live in this day, instead of 
having such a surplus of wild game at 
our command—in fact, right up close to 
our doors, and in many instances a pos- 
itive detriment, by reason of the ravages 
made among crops and the destruction 
of domestic animals—are striving to de- 
vise ways and means to increase the 
number. Happy, indeed, would be the 
man who in these times could boast of a 
natural preserve sufficient to produce 
enough game for his own consumption. 

It was otherwise in early days in Ohio. 
Then game was plenty, more than 
plenty ; there was too much, in fact, for 
the welfare of the settler. The animals 
most destructive were bears, wolves and 
foxes that made sad havoe among the 
cattle, sheep and hogs of the residents, 
while deer in great numbers tramped 
down the growing crops. Fences and 
corrals were of little value in protecting 
property. Frequently all the sheep be- 
longing to some farmer would be taken 
in a single night, and the sight of an 
enormous black bear walking off on his 
hind legs with a hundred-pound porker 
in his embrace was a frequent oceur- 
rence. 

However, for the benefit of those early 
pioneers it can be safely said that their 
object in making war upon these destroy- 
ers of their property was far different 
from that of the ‘‘game-hog’’ of this 


day. Even with no laws protecting the 
game then, the case was rare in which 
any one killed the wild game except for 
meat to subsist upon or to save the crops 
and domestic animals from destruction. 

Wild animals had become so destruc- 
tive to the property on the western re- 
serve in the year 1818 that several meet- 
ings were held by the settlers for the 
purpose of devising some plan to protect 
themselves from these attacks. It was 
finally decided that the best way to pro- 
ceed would be to prepare for a general 
hunt of game to take place on the 24th 
of December, and make a desperate ef- 
fort to reduce the number of these ma- 
rauders to a reasonable limit. The name 
of the township to be the center of these 
activities was Hinckley, situated about 
fifteen miles from Cleveland, Ohio. 

The details of this expedition were 
placed in the hands of four captains, 
well skilled in forest hunting, and men 
who had seen service in the recent war 
with England and knew how to handle 
men on the march. Nearly every fam- 
ily was also the possessor of a rifle or 


shotgun. Those who had not these wea- 


pons came armed with axes, hatchets and 
pitchforks. 
Word was sent out to a distance of 


more than twenty miles for all able- 
bodied men and large boys to gather, in 
their respective companies as designated 
by the captains, at certain localities sur- 
rounding a territory enclosed at a dis- 
tance of one mile beyond the limits of 
Hinckley township, which of itself was 
five miles square. 

These forces were to gather at the 
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places designated and be ready for oper- 
ations on the morning of December 24th. 
To accomplish this on the evening of the 
23d, they began to gather at their re- 
spective posts. Some came on ox sleds, 
some All who could also 
brought with them tin horns and conch 
shells for the purpose not only of creat- 
ing a terrifying noise, but to make neces- 
sary signals on the marches. 

On the morning of December 24th, a 
clear, cold winter day, over six hundred 
men and boys had assembled and were 
ready for action. At a given signal the 
men in each of the four companies began 
to separate and march towards each 
other so as to entirely circle the territory 
they were to attack. When this circle 
was completed each person found him- 
self at a certain distance from his neigh- 
bor, and then by marching directly to- 
ward the center they would encompass 
all the animals and fowl within. 

Previous to this day men had blazed a 
circle of trees one-half mile outside the 
center of Hinckley township, so that 
when this was reached a halt should be 
made, in order that everyone might get 
into an even line to avoid accidents from 
shooting. 

At the completion of the outside circle 
a signal was given by the commander, 
and was repeated from man to man un- 
til it had made the round of the circle 
showing everyone at his post, and this 
was done in the incredible short time of 
40 seconds. 

Everything was now ready for the 
word ‘‘Advance!’’ to be given, where- 
upon the whole force moved forward in 
a direct line for the center of Hinckley 
township, accompanied by the shouts of 
the men, tooting of horns and conch 
shells. It was not long before the game 
came into evidence. Over one hundred 


horseback. 
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deer were killed by the time the half- 
mile limit was reached, and nearly every 
man had a turkey strapped to his back. 
These were not, however, taken count of. 

As a rule, the frightened animals ran 
rapidly from their pursuers, bears and 
wolves, as well as the more timid ones. 
But as the line of musketry and destruc- 
tion swept down upon them and oppor- 
tunities for escape grew less, several 
bears turned upon their pursuers and 
made efforts to elude them. One very 
large bear in particular attacked one, 
Abner Kellogg, who had only a hatchet 
with which to defend himself, and 
though help was close at hand, the bear 
sueceeded in throwing him down, and in 
a moment more would have choked him 
to death; but Kellogg, loudly calling for 
help, realized that it was up to him to 
aid himself all he could, and just as 
bruin had encompassed his body in a 
death-squeezing hug, dealt him on the 
side of his head a heavy blow with the 
sharp edge of his hatchet. This ended 
the bear’s career, but it required the 
strength of two men to release that em- 
brace and free Kellogg. 

When the half-mile limit was reached 
a halt was made and a rearrangement of 
forces took place. The oldest and most 
experienced hunters were brought for- 
ward to take the lead in the final slaugh- 
ter. Here, also, the dogs were released 
to aid in the general windup. The men 
were earnestly admonished by the cap- 
tains to be careful in their fire, now that 
the opposite sides were getting so near 
each other, and to be careful to direct 
their aim downwards and not straight 
ahead. Many, to be more effective, 


climbed trees to better effect a plunging 
fire. : 

At the signal to make the final ad- 
vance the sharpshooters moved rapidly 
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forward, firing at every animal and fowl 
in sight. Behind every log and in every 
clump of bushes game was found at- 
tempting to hide. The woods seemed 
alive with wild animals and fowl; deer 
running hither and thither, and making 
futile attempts to break through the cor- 
don of hunters surrounding them. Fre- 
quently a deer would make a sudden 
dash for liberty and leap high over the 
heads of the hunters, only to be shot as 
he fled away. Many turkeys and other 
fowl escaped by flight in this manner. 
One energetic farmer succeeded in punc- 
turing with his pitchfork a nice, fat gob- 
bler which was flying over his head. 

Near the center of the forest was a 
considerable stream, now frozen over, 
with high banks, under and beneath 
which large numbers of game took ref- 
uge, all of which were easy prey for the 
hunters. The men in the trees, in this 
instance, did double execution by reason 
of their being able to shoot down directly 
upon the game without any danger to 
the men on the ground. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
rattle of musketry ceased and the slaugh- 
ter ended. The captains then gave or- 
ders for the game to be brought together 
for the purpose of taking the count and 
making a fair division among the four 
companies. The teams which were in 
charge of the older men and boys had 
been following up in the rear gathering 
up the dead game. This was soon fin- 
ished and an enormous pile there was. 

The first thing in order after the an- 
imals had been deposited in a huge pile 
was to count and scalp the foxes, as the 
government paid a bounty of $15 a head 
for the scalps. These were then quickly 
dispatched, in the care of three men, to 
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the trading post, about six miles dis- 
tant, where the money was obtained and 
a supply of ‘‘good cheer’’ suitable for 
a hilarious celebration was purchased. 
These men returned about 10 o’clock and 
found about four hundred hungry and 
tired men waiting them and their 
**cheer.’’ 

Meantime a large fat bear and two 
deer had been dressed and roasted. The 
barrel of ‘‘cheer’’ was promptly knocked 
in the head and tin cups and gourd 
shells were brought forward for distribu- 
tion of the liquid. The oceasion was one 
of great merriment and joviality. Under 
the stimulating influence of the contents 
of the barrel that tired feeling disap- 
peared. Men grabbed great pieces of 


bear meat, fat and juicy and ran through 
the crowd besmearing the hair and whis- 
kers of their comrades with the oily une- 
tion, erying out the virtues of bear’s 


grease as a hair renewer, ete. Although 
it is asserted that no one became intox- 
icated, it must have been owing to the 
superior quality of the whiskey made in 
those days, rather than the quantity 
drank. And, though extremely fatigued 
with the long day’s hunt, the most of the 
men stayed nearly all night, indulging 
in various games and amusements. This 
was easily accomplished, for the full 
moon made the woods almost as light as 
day. 

When the count had been completed it 
was found there had been killed three 
hundred and forty deer, thirty-seven 
wolves, twenty-one bears and twenty-nine 
foxes, besides a numberof ’coons, turkeys 
and other fowl not counted. In closing, 
it is worthy of remark that during the 
entire hunt no one was killed, and but 
one injured, and he not seriously. 
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No. 19—Sunlight 


Some time ago, a few thousand centuries, 
perhaps, your grandfather and mine hitched 
himself into a less cramped position on the 
limb, glanced down at the cave bear ripping 
bark off the trunk, shivered in the chill 
dawn breeze, then gazed longingly at that 
brightening streak on the horizon that her- 
alded the coming of his God—-The Sun. The 
land was still a blue dark, and crouched and 
crawled with fanged dangers, so hairy old 
Grandpa kept to his perch till the yel- 
low shafts of warm light began to 
pierce between the tree trunks and 
light up every suspicious thicket. Then 
he swung himself down into the wet 
grass, sniffed warily, and ‘ooked long- 
ingly at his stone ax some twenty feet 
away. He had dropped it there the even- 
ing before, just after sunset, somewhat 
hurriedly, as the saber-toothed tiger sprang, 
and he wanted it, as he was a bit bashful 
about going around in the woods undressed, 
so to speak. The sun now cleared the sky- 
Grandpa looked around with seeing 
eyes; then shuffled toward his ax. 
it just in time. 

Other eyes had been watching that price- 
less weapon ever since the first glimmer of 
light had begun to creep over the land, and 
the two cavemen met with a plunging snarl. 
But Grandpa’s ax split the other’s skull as it 
would a wild chicken’s egg, and with a gasp- 
ing grunt the thing was over. With a jerk 
of his wrist Grandpa tore the ax loose, gave 
it one whirl through the dew-wet bush to 
wash off the blood and brains, then went 
looking for breakfast. The Sun, his God, 
was with him once again and he was not 
afraid. 

“Everything comes from the sun,’ was 
the wordless, shadowy idea that half curdled 


in his skull-cramped brain, and with all our 
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line, 
He got 


doubtful civilization of today we, his chil- 
dren, have never given rise to a more funda- 
mental thought. Let us see: 

Some time ago we had a talk about “The 
Weather,” wherein I tried to show in hasty 
outline that if it were not for the wind and 
rain that there would be no plant life, no 
soil, no lakes and rivers, no cities, no any- 
thing on this globe but bare rock and stag- 
nant seas, ever motionless in the rotting 
silence. And the wind and the rain, like us, 
are but children of the sun. 

Tonight we will look into this matter a bit 
farther, will take things more directly con 
nected with our daily life, and see how they 
one and all go straight back to the sun. 
Take anything you choose, your knife, for 
instance. The wind carried the water that 
fell on the land of long ago; this water dis- 
solved the iron in the rocks and put it into 
masses. Eons later we dig out this iron 
stone and put it in the fire. 

But fire is only chained sunlight. Long 
after the iron was in place the trees grew 
and fell, grew and fell, like gigantic grass, 
counting a century as a season, and from 
this huge harvest came the coal with which 
we melt our iron. Once we have iron and 
fire, the knife in your pocket is a simple 
affair, easily done. And that same knife is 
only two operations removed from sunlight. 

The same with the paper on which I write, 
or these pigmy New York skyscrapers— 
what boasting children we are—or the hat 
upon your head. And now comes a curious 
thing about the sun. Not only is it life to 
everything on earth, but it is also death. 
Life and death are nothing in themselves, 
but are only two opposite processes. We 
can express exactly the same idea by such 
companion words as “gather and separate,” 
“add and subtract,” ‘concentrate’ and dis- 
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band,” in fact, the pairs of words that ex- 
press “life and death” run into the hundreds. 

Now the sun brings all things on earth to- 
gether, and tears all things apart. In short, 
everything on earth is constantly moving, 
hence is ever changing. Change toward a 
center is life; change away from a center is 
death. This law applies to a city as it does 
to any machine we make, or to anything that 
lives, be it plant, animal or crystal. The 
only difference between this New York and 
Babylon is that certain pieces of matter we 
call “people” are ever coming toward a 
center—New York—and they in times past 
went from a center called Babylon. Hence 
today New York is a city, Babylon is a des- 
ert. Matter in the form of air, water, meat, 
grains, lime, iron, etc., keep coming toward 
a common center, and this moving pile of 
matter so centering we call a horse or a 
man ora city. It “lives.” When the matter 
goes away from a common center the horse 
or man or city “dissolves into the ele- 
ments,” or rather the elements that com- 
bined to make this mass we call a man or a 
horse or a city go off in various directions, 
hence there is no longer any man or horse 
or city, and we say “he, or it, died, and then 
decayed, and finally disappeared.” 

The sun does all this. Just how or why 
we do not know, and never will know. I 
say “we” will never know, but that does not 
mean that the why and wherefore of all this 
will never be known, for there is no reason 
whatever why another race of beings, either 
growing out of the human race or springing 
from an entirely different race, such as the 
bees or the ants, may not in time, with 
other senses than the human, know these 
things. All the universe is not wrapped up 
in the human, remember, and if every man, 
woman and child on the earth should die 
tomorrow the sun would rise with supreme 
indifference and the bees would buzz amid 
the flowers just the same. And I don’t 
know but that it would be just as well. 

Whether we humans are an aid or a clog 
to the universe, who shall say? Remember 
one thing, we humans are a part, but not a 
necessary part, of the final whole. The fly 
buzzing in the dining car knows that it is 
all for his benefit, but what does the fly 
know of the mathematics that calculate the 
curve, of the finances that make it all pos- 
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sible, of the distant black iron mine from 
which came the rails and the engine, 
neither of which he has ever seen or 
dreamed of? And may not man be less in 
the universe than the fly is in the dining 
car? 

Because mind and being are the two 
highest, the two most evolved results known 
to man, why in the name of the laws of 
probability should we jump to the totally 
unsupported and entirely unlikely conclu- 
sion that in the universe are not other pro- 
cesses, probably by the millions, each in an 
ascending scale, as far ahead of mind, being 
and reasoning as these things are ahead of 
the action of the knee joint? 

Hairy old Grandpa, wiping the last drop 
of blood with a grin from his stone ax, actu- 
ally knew that what he could not guess at 
could not possibly exist. A telescope, for in- 
stance, or a piano. And today are you, I and 
the other fellow a whit more advanced in 
our general estimate of things than was 
old fang-toothed Grandpa? I think not. 
“Because we don’t know it, noone knows it; 
because we cannot know it, nothing can 
know it.” 
all human ideas, but is it true? 


This is the basis of 99 per cent of 
It is not. 
“All light comes from the sun,” of course. 


It does not. No light comes from the sun, 
nor does any heat. Grandpa thought so, be- 
cause from the direction of the sun he felt 
light and heat, and so do many men think 
today, for no better reason than did that 
savage old forebear of ours. What does 
come from the sun, so far as we know to- 
day, is merely a quiver in something we call 
the ether at the rate of about 180,000 trem- 
bles a second. This motion is black and 
cold and not magnetic, but takes the form 
of light, heat, electricity, and also other 
forms which we have called “chemical 
rays,” for want of a better name. Of course 
under this term “chemical rays’’ we merely 
solemnly cloak out present ignorance. 
“Don’t expose your ignorance” is an excel- 
lent motto for the peasant and the cheap 
trickster, but not for him who would learn 
or finally do anything. So we here will 
cheerfully confess our ignorance about such 
a simple thing as that sunbeam playing like 
a fairy on yonder leaf. 

It used to be thought that sunlight was 
merely light and heat, but we can have 
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sunlight without either of these two forms 
of energy. We can let a sunbeam strike a 
box of black rubber in which is an electric 
arrangement that in its turn will develop 
light, although no light passed through the 
black rubber of the box. Our experiments 
with heat are not so conclusive, as we have 
never yet arrived at total zero in regard to 
heat, hence there is some heat in all our 
experiments concerning heat, and this makes 
all results uncertain. 

From the moon we get reflected mostly 
light and chemical rays. The weird results 
of moonlight on youthful couples in a ham- 
mock is not all a joke, for the same rays 
that fall on and largely addle their heads 
will give a sailor, sleeping on the deck 
planks, a blinding headache, and often pro- 
duces insanity. It is an actual fact that 
these chemical rays of the sun, thrown back 
to us by the mirror moon, set up a kind of 
real drunkenness in the human mind by 
their action on the human brain. These 


rays go through the skin and skull as the 
light rays go through the window pane. In 
bright moonlight a hat is as necessary as it 


is at high noon. 

Instinctively in summer we put green 
grass in the crown of our hat, “to cool the 
head” we say. Not so. To stop the chem- 
ical rays that go through hat and hair, skin 
and skull, but that are stopped by the green 
grass, tin or lead foil would be sstill 
better. We wet our heads in summer 
“to cool them,” so we think, but real- 
ly to stop these chemical rays as_ they 
are reflected from water as the light 
rays are reflected from bright metal. 
Here in blistering New York City is 
a most excellent example of this. In the 
afternoon, when Manhattan Island is broil- 
ing, the Jersey shore, just across this Hud- 
son river to the west, is cool and comfort- 
able. It is not the heat rays that are re- 
flected from the surface of the Hudson onto 
the griddle of island, but the “chemical 
rays.” And it is not the heat, but these 
same chemical rays, that causes sunstroke, 
for who ever heard of ninety or one hundred 
degrees of heat causing trouble in a Turk- 
ish bath? 

Sunburn and snow blindness are caused, 
not by the light or heat, but by the chemical 
rays. There is more light at timber line 
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than at the seashore, yet the surf bather 
has a tan that is never seen in the moun- 
tains, simply because the water reflects the 
chemical rays against the skin, while the 
mountain rocks do not so reflect them. And 
the chances are—we do not know yet—that 
the mere action of water on sunlight—water 
in the form of liquid, snow or ice—changes 
light and heat into these very chemical rays. 
As I said before, these chemical rays do not 
come from the sun itself as they strike us, 
but are only one form that quiver in 
the ether takes, along with heat, light and 
electricity, and probably other forms of en- 
ergy. The attraction of gravitation may be 
another form of this ether quiver, and very 
likely is, although it alone of al] the forces 
in the universe seems to act over all dis- 
tances instantly—but of this we are by no 
means certain. 

Our instruments are very crude; we can 
measure the heat of a tallow candle only 
one mile away, or see a silver dollar only 
four or five hundred miles. Some men, 
however, seem to be able to see unaided 
even a plugged penny farther than that. 
They are welcome to it. And will perhaps 
send back the same message the Arab did 
from Paradise: ‘What I sold I lost; what 
I kept I owe; what I gave away I have.” 

It’s a hard old world and we have to make 
our own fun in it, so let’s turn back and see 
what Grandpa is doing with the sun. His 
brain isn’t bothered by chemical rays, not 
that he knows of. But horses suffer from 
sunstrokes, and so do plants if they do not 
have water enough. In fact, much life on 
the earth would soon die out if it were not 
for the relief of night. 

And it is a dark night indeed when there 
is no light. I never saw one, which remark 
is something of a verbal bull in its way— 
like the Chinese caretaker in a California 
bath house who was always entering the 
ladies’ compartment unannounced: 

“John, you mustn’t do that,” they told him. 
“You must knock first. Some of us might 
be undressed, you know.” 

“Oh, that is all right,’ he blandly assured 
them. “Me always look through the knot- 
hole in wall first, and if any ladies are 
not dressed, then me don’t come in.” So 
just how a man could see a night with 
no light I'll admit I do not understand. 
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Yet ali night long the trees, the rocks, 
everything about gives off light it has taken 
up during the day. At least certain forms 
of energy are so given off all night long, 
some of which take the form of light and 
of heat, and probably some take the form 
of chemical rays. This fact led to the dis- 
covery of radium, the fact that everything 
at all times is giving off certain rays. Hence 
of late we say that radiation is one of the 
necessary qualities of matter, just as is 
weight, mass, friction, etc. Nothing is to- 
tally dark, even at the bottom of a mine, 
because of this fact of universal radiation. 
We can take fine photographs where it is so 
black that the human eye can see nothing. 
But then the camera is only a better human 
eye, just as every machine or instrument or 
tool we know is only one of our five senses 
made better. The man who parrots that 
“Nature is perfect” neither sees nor thinks, 
otherwise all change would be degeneration 
and all the conscious effort of humans and 
other animals would be merely destructive, 
because perfection, like a circle, cannot be 
altered without destroying it. 

Now a fire is only causing this radiation 
to act quicker. Instead of waiting a cen- 
tury for a log to burn, which process we call 
“decay” or “rot,” we cause it to decay in a 
night, and this we call “burning.” The dead 
leaves under our feet in decaying give off 
just as much heat and light as they do when 
in the fire, only the action is spread over a 
longer time, hence is not perceptible to our 
dull senses. 

Birth is when matter starts to collect 
about a center, life is the continuation of 
that collecting, and takes two stages, growth 
and decline, or old age. When all matter 
stops coming toward the center, that is 
death, and the process of matter departing 
from the center is decay. A thing grows 
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when more matter collects than departs, 
and it declines when more matter leaves 
than collects. As long as some matter keeps 
collecting, then just so much is there life 
there. I realize that this is only Herbert 
Spencer’s famous and unwieldly definition 
of evolution from another point of view, and 
in simpler words, yet it suits our purpose 
better here. 

On earth at least the sun gives birth to 
everything, the sun grows everything, the 
sun kills everything, the sun burns, decays 
and scatters everything, be it a Rome upon 
her hills, a log in our campfire, or a fly 
buzzing over a dead caveman in a sunny 
glade untold centuries ago. 

So when Grandpa, after tossing a quarter 
ton rock into the pool to kill a fish for 
breakfast, shakes the water from his clawed 
and hairy hand and reaches it out across 
the years to us, we can take it in all good 
faith and agree with the old savage that 
“All things come from the sun.” 

A genial old killer he, our hairy ancestor, 
with his Thor-like hammer of blood-smeared 
stone, as he stood that morning in that dew- 
sparkling dell and watched his God burst 
over the horizon, and with yellow flames 
roll back the dangers and the darkness of 
the night. He, the fire inventor, was the 
greatest man who ever lived, and from his 
loins we sprang; it is his seed who people 
the earth. I love to think of the arrow-eyed 
old fellow standing there, with his iron jaw 
thrust forward and his crushing hand 
knotted about his stone sledge, watching 
the light flash among the trees. And all 
about him 
In tasseled ranks, the wild corn 
With curved blades salutes the rising morn. 

The Sun was with him and he was not 
afraid, even of untold centuries yet to 
come. 
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A Mountain Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As we left the 
ranch and headed up the thickly-wooded 
slope the dogs danced and yelped with glad- 
ness at being on the go again. A couple of 
hundred yards from the cabin we crossed 
a small stream, and here Bruce, the veteran 
bear dog, commenced to sniff, and soon was 
off on an old trail. The younger dogs (Aire- 
dales) spread out in fan fashion and worked 
up the hill. 

The slope here was thickly covered with 
low brush about four feet high, with occa- 
sional patches at least ten feet high, all this 
between the heavy growth of timber. 

It was scarcely daylight yet, and I 
anxiously searched each patch of brush for 
sight of a possible bear. Suddenly I saw a 
ball of brown fur go bouncing off through 
the huckleberry bushes. There he goes,” I 
yelled, and at that moment the dogs caught 
sight of him. 

Then issued such a babel of sound as 
made the woods ring; each dog tried to out- 
voice the other. Jack and Manly were yell- 
ing like mad. Manly jumped from his horse 
and tried a snap shot, scoring a clean miss. 
Brownie, his horse, broke away and ran 
back to the ranch. 

The bear circled through the brush and 
came by us about 100 feet away, with the 
dogs close at his heels. I turned my horse 
and tried to head him, but the horse had 
business elsewhere and for about five min- 
utes I had a strenuous time dodging limbs, 
jumping logs and boulders, but finally I got 
him under control. I then rode down the 


hill pell mell in the direction of the noise, 
which was growing dim in the distance. 

By chance the bear doubled toward me 
and I saw him come into an open patch, 
with the dogs hot after him. Bruce was 
holding onto his hams on one side and three 
Airedales were bouncing on the other leg. 
Suddenly Bruin turned and the dogs let 
loose, but one dog tumbled over another 
and got a bat from a big paw, which 
knocked him ten feet into the brush. Back 
he came yelping, but his eyes fairly shining 
with rage, and as the bear was busy on an- 
other side, he ran right up his back and 
hung on his neck. The bear tried to run, 
but the dogs closed in, and he had to fight 
again. By this time the bear had nipped 
several of the younger dogs and ripped a 
gash in Don’s side, but the dogs did not 
seem to mind that. 

Suddenly Bruin cleared a space and darted 
through a patch of brush about ten feet 
high, catching one dog over a log and put- 
ting him out of the fight. I had to rush 
around the thickets of brush, but there was 
enough left to nearly tear my cloths off, 
and nothing but canvas would have come 
out whole. 

At the next time the dogs turned the 
bear I got my horse up within fifteen feet 
and snapped several pictures, but they were 
ruined by a defective film. By this time 
nearly all the dogs were worse for wear, 
and such a mixture of snarling, growling, 
yelping and howling you never before 
heard. That bear was a dandy scrapper 
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and kept the dogs guessing, but he could 
only fight a while and then run a few hun- 
dred yards, and then he had to turn and 
fight again. By this time he was getting 
nearly enough of it, and several times 
started for a tree, but the dogs hung on, 
and he would have to turn again. I tried to 
get my horse near enough for a shot, but 
he was so excited that I was afraid of hit- 
ting a dog, and I did not want to turn him 
loose, as I saw both the boys coming up on 
foot. Jack had been thrown over a log into 
a manzanita patch. 

Finally the bear got started up a small 
pine with an Airedale hanging to each hind 
leg. I tried to use my rifle, but it stuck in 
the scabbard, and as the boys were coming 
up fast, I was afraid I’d lose the bear, so I 
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pulled my .44-40 New Service Colt’s and 
took a snap shot at his head, hitting him 
square, and he came down with a thud, 
nearly crushing a. dog. 

The dogs were all over him in an instant, 
but he was dead before he touched the 
ground, as the heavy soft-nosed bullet I 
used smashed his brain to jelly and tore 
way down into the neck. We beat off the 
dogs and then loaded the bear on my horse 
and took him into camp. He weighed 350 
pounds and was just commencing to put on 
fat. 

I have since made up my mind never to 
go bear hunting without carrying a six- 
shooter, so if I am unhorsed I’ll not be en- 
tirely out of it, as Jack would have been, 
as his carbine was fast to the saddle. 

California. W. R. JACKSON. 
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A MONARCH OF JACKSON’S HOLE, WYO. 


A seven-point bull as seen on the Jackson Hole flats 
after a long winter of hardships. 
bullet hole about center of one horn, entering from the 
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Good Luck on Rabbits and Quail 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reading your 
Outdoor Life of last month I became inter- 
ested in the chance shots therein recorded. 
Ever since I have been large enough to carry 
a Quackenbush .22 rifle I have been very 
much interested in guns, and of course we 
all make chance shots. When I was a small 
boy on my father’s farm in Iowa all we 
had to shoot was rabbits and a few quail. 
One very cold winter day, when it was too 
stormy to work, I took my little rifle and 
went hunting. I had not gone far when I 
discovered a small bunch of quail huddled 
up under some bushes. I stopped, took aim 
with my little .22, thinking I might get two, 
but to my surprise when I got to the bush 
I picked up four, all killed with one shot 
with a .22 single-shot rifle. 

A few years later when I became old 


enough to look out for myself I had accu- 
mulated enough to buy a cheap double gun 
and left my old home for the West, landing 
in Colorado. I had heard so much about 
the jackrabbit I was very anxious to get out 
and see one of them, so I took my cheap 
double gun and went into the short sage- 
brush. Very soon something got up which 
I supposed was an antelope. I took a shot 
at him, but my lead was too slow, and he 
was entirely out of the way when the shot 
struck. The next shot I pulled in ahead of 
him and he rolled over several times, and 
to my surprise another jack jumped straight 
out of the grass and fell dead, so I got two 
jacks with the two shots after all. The one 
had been sitting in the grass and as the one 
I shot at was running past him I got them 
both with one shot. A. M. STRONG. 
Neb. 


Regarding the Sentimental Side of Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Outdoor Life for 
August, on pages 149-50, there is an article 
by N. D. Wells, M. D., that I think deserves 
a reply. Mr. Wells assumes that all hunt- 
ers find their chief pleasure, or the chief 
pleasure of hunting, in the brutal act of 
killing, and further assumes that a hunter 
who says anything against brutality is in- 
sincere and indulging in “sentimental gush.” 

I have been in the game fields all of the 
season for more years than Mr. Wells says 
he has hunted big game, and I have made 
my living trapping for more years than that. 
yet I can truthfully say that I have never 
found any pleasure in the mere act of kill- 
ing. 

Mr. Wells says that he “never saw a 
hunter who let sentiment save a game ani- 
mal’s life.” Now, I have nothing to say 
about the sentiment part of the proposition, 
but I will go a long time without meat 
rather than kill a deer that is “rim-rocked” 
or in snow so deep that it can make no ef- 
fort to escape. Rather than kill a doe 
when her fawns are so young that they 
would starve I will go without meat till they 
are old enough to look out for themselves. 

I followed a band of mountain sheep with 
the intention of killing a yearling ram for 
meat, but I came onto them ina place where 
I could watch them as long as I chose with- 
out their knowing that I was near, and after 
watching them feeding and playing till 1 
was tired of it, I slipped away without dis- 
turbing them. 

When game is scarce or wild and I am 
pressed for meat I generally shoot as quick 
as anyone can and be sure of hitting, but 
when the opportunity is too good, and I am 
not up against it for meat, I often get in- 
terested in observing the game and turn so 


strongly against the idea of turning peace 
and happiness into terror and death that I 
slip away and wait till the demand for meat 
is more urgent. 

I have killed a good many bears by track- 
ing and shooting them, and some of them 
were big, old boar grizzlies that made con- 
siderable excitement, but none of them fur- 
nished the pleasurable excitement that I ex- 
perience in slipping up to within a few feet 
of game with a kodak in my hands instead 
of a rifle. 

I crawled through the snow on my hands 
and knees for thirty minutes to get a kodak 
shot at a feeding ram, and got within twen- 
ty-five feet of him. In crawling through the 
snow, with fine snow drifting, the snow got 
into the shutter of my kodak so that it stuck 
and I failed to get a picture. I swore at the 
“bonehead” that invented the shutter, and 
was tempted to throw the kodak over the 
cliff after the ram, but I got more real sat- 
isfaction out of that job than I ever got out 
of the killing of a ram. When the shutter 
stuck it made me angry, and my teeth were 
chattering with cold, but a minute after it 
happened I was laughing to think how that 
ram tore up the gravel in his hurry to get 
out of sight; and the best part of the whole 
scrape was, and is, that I did not kill him. 
Perhaps Mr. Wells will cali the foregoing 
“sentimental gush,” but I can name him a 
bunch of the best hunters and trappers that 
I have ever met, that feel and do pretty 
much the same as I do in this matter, and I 
will back any one of them against a brutal 
killer when it comes to outwitting and kill- 
ing game that is really wild. 

Here is one for Mr. Wells: If he finds 
the “climax of pleasure in the killing” why 
does he not (perhaps he does) buy his mut- 
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ton alive and have the fun of throat cut- 
ting? Perhaps a sheep is too tame to feel 
the proper degree of terror, and in that case 
I will ask Mr. Wells if he would get pleasure 
out of killing a game animal that he had 
hog-tied? Would he get pleasure (as some, 
worse than brutes, do) out of taking a 
wounded fawn by the ear and stopping its 
bleating by cutting its throat? 

Mr. Wells blames brutality for the prim- 
itive savage in our nature. Mr. Wells will 
see more than I have ever seen when he 
sees a savage kill anything for the pleasure 
of killing. I never knew a savage to kill a 
porcupine unless he wanted it to eat or 
wanted its quills, and I never knew a civ- 
ilized killer to miss a chance to kill a porcu- 
pine. I never knew a savage to kill a game 
animal, nor any other, and not make use of 
some part of it, but I have known white 
men, that loved to kill, to kill whole bands 
of elk and take none of them. Law, we sup- 
pose, at the present time, prevents Mr. 
Wells and others from “turning themselves 
loose,” but it is in their nature. Mr. Wells 
misses his guess when he blames the sav- 
age; it is the brute that is in him that he 
should blame. Wolves love to kill for the 
pleasure of killing, and so do most of the 
cats and weasels, but bears, like savages, 
kill only when prompted by the call of ne- 
cessity, or when urged by anger. 

One of the most disgusting things that I 
ever witnessed was the sight of a cigarette- 
necked, pin-headed dude stepping up to a 
porcupine and blowing it in two with a shot- 
gun. The law on dudes saved his bacon, 
but the “savage” in me prompted mighty 
strong to disregard the law and see how 
far I could knock his head. There is some 
excuse for a man with dogs to kill porcu- 
pines, but the best way to get on with dogs 
in a porcupine country is to control the dogs 
and let the porcupines alone. 

Twice the dog that I now have has nailed 
porcupines, and both times I whipped him 
and let the porcupine go. This, added to 
the pain of having the quills pulled out of 
his mouth, has “sort of soured” him on 
porcupines. I can tell by his actions when 
he smells porcupine and always give him 
the motion to get to heel. By killing porcu- 
pines in his presence I would encourage him 
to hunt them, and would dono possible good 
unless I had use for the porcupine. I have 
no quarrel with dog men on the porcupine 
question, but ! will say in the porcupine’s 
favor that he is the only animal that makes 
a business of killing mountain lions, and 
that he does often kill them. My kick is at 
the knot-headed dude that is so bloodthirsty 
that he cannot let even such a slow mover 
as a porcupine alone. 

Mr. Wells says that all the quibble about 
the injustice of the method of slaughter 
would be ludicrous if it were not insincere. 
I answer to this that it is the object rather 
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than the method, as a general thing, that is 
objectionable. To have a dog catch and kill 
a ’coon—as an easy way to get a ’coon—is 
all right, but to shake or knock a ’coon ow 
of a tree for the brutal purpose of seeing 
it worried to death by dogs is not all right. 
It is easier to shoot the ‘coon, and a shot 
‘coon is better for any purpose than one 
killed by dogs; and it is more humane to 
shoot anything than it is to force it into a 
fight in which it has no chance of winning. 
Such sport as is obtained by seeing a brave 
animal overpowered and killed in an un- 
equal combat cannot be otherwise than bru- 
talizing. 

When it comes to running deer with dogs, 
and shooting them with shotguns as they 
are fleeing from the dogs, the case is so 
plain that I will say only that it does much 
harm to the deer, whether they are killed 
or not. The method is objectionable with- 
out regard to the object. 

The most that Mr. Wells has to say is to 
the point that the main object in all hunt- 
ing is to experience the act of killing. 
Nearly every hunter knows that such is not 
the case. I hunt bears for the price of their 
hides and for their oil, and have hunted 
them for bounty; I hunt game for meat; I 
hunt wolves for bounty and for their skins; 
I trap furs for the money that I can get 
for them. The sportsman, if he be less 
than half brute, goes into the wilds as much 
for the sake of the trip as for anything else, 
and hunts for the sake of the trophies that 
he may get and for the sake of the exercise 
and excitement of hunting. 

The “climax of pleasure” that Mr. Wells 
finds in the act of killing is found, by the 
most of us, i success. The “climax” of any 
undertaking is success, and when a man goes 
out to kill game and succeeds surely he will 
be better satisfied than when he fails to 
succeed. Apart from the pleasure of being 
successful in attaining an object, there is, 
in the shooting of game, the same pleasure 
that there is in playing a game of chance 
for big stakes. Knock the game in the head 
with an ax and you reduce the game of 
chance to a “sure thing’ and lose all ex- 
citement, but you still get all of the pleas- 
ure that is to be had from the mere killing. 

Mr. Wells winds up by saying: “Why not 
stop all of this sentimental gush so long as 
we continue to slaughter innocent animals 
for mere pleasure?” The answer to this is 
that the killer doesn’t “gush” and that the 
“gusher” doesn’t kill for mere pleasure. 

The sooner we become civilized to a point 
where we kill only what we need, and never 
waste life, the better will be the chance of 
some things living, besides man, remaining 
in existence, so I say go ahead with the 
“gushing.” 

el 

Since writing the foregoing I have read 

what J. A. McGuire has to say, in Outdoor 
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Life for September, about protecting bears, 
and I wish to say that, while I am a trapper 
and get my living by trapping, I agree with 
what he says on the subject; except that 1 
would go him one better and prohibit the 
use of dogs in the taking of bears, and 1 
,would not limit the number of grizzlies that 
might be shot by a hunter when he found 
several grizzlies together. 

It is not often that a hunter would be able 
to kill several grizzlies in a season, but it 
sometimes happens that several grizzlies 
are found together and, on rare occasions, 
when one is shot it becomes absolutely nec- 
essary to shoot one or more of the others. 
A law, to be good, should not be too hard 
to observe, and to limit one’s self to one 
shot at grizzlies when the chance for more 
shots is present takes a bit of self-control 
and nerve that is not possessed by many 
men when they are under the excitement 
of a grizzly chase. 

I have a bunch of bear traps that I am 
rather fond of using on occasion, but I am 
willing to sell them to the junk man for the 


sake of seeing the bear get a chance to con- 
tinue in existence. 

What hardly anybody knows is that poi- 
son put out by stockmen and by the United 
States government employes kills a great 
many bears. A bear is easy to poison, but 
generally goes a good distance after taking 
the poison. Poison does so little good and 
so much harm that strict laws against its 
use should be in force everywhere, and any 
law to protect bears that does not prohibit 
the use of poison is a farce. The sheep man 
doesn’t care anything about the value of the 
bears and martens that he poisons when he 
puts out baits on his summer range, and a 
rotting thousand dollar fox looks better to 
him than a dead lamb that if alive might 
bring him three dollars. 

There is so little chance of a great many 
bears being killed by a hunter in one sea- 
son, without using dogs or traps, that a 
limit is hardly necessary, and by prohibit- 
ing the use of dogs or traps bears would 
soon increase till a hunter could be reason- 
ably certain of getting a bear. 

Wyoming. A. C. ROWELL. 


The Duck Malady in Utah 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Anent the duck 
malady in and around Salt Lake Valley, it 
is now about four years since this unfor- 
tunate illness appeared among our water 
fowl, and since its inception we have had 
and made some interesting observations and 
experiments, which have some apparent 
foundation and merit; in fact, enough to 
justify at this time a resumé of the work 
done. When this malady made its appear- 
ance among our ducks and geese in Salt 
Lake Valley our birds died by the thou- 
sands, literally strewing the sloughs and 
preserves with carcasses. Quite naturally 
our first impulse was to remove the dead 
ones and fumigate as best we could. All 
sorts of theories, opinions and causes were 
assigned and the probability of its being 
cholera similar to chicken cholera found 
much favor with many of us, and not being 
familiar with the diseases of the feathered 
tribe, we simply had to grope in the dark- 
ness. Among expedients adopted was the 
sending of carcasses to the Bureau of An- 
imal Industry, Washington, D. C., for bac- 
teriological examination, and while waiting 
for their analysis, the work of fumigating 
and clearing up the grounds was done. 
Among other things we did was to take 
about two hundred “sick birds” (ducks and 
geese) and place them in a large enclosure 
with a supply of good, fresh water from an 
artesian well, clean and new food, and the 
result was that 98 per cent of these birds 
recovered in due time and flew away. The 
Bear River Duck Club treated a large num- 


ber in a similar manner with equally good 
results, as did the State Fish and Game De- 
partment. I had the pleasure last month of 
viewing one of these flocks at the country 
home of one of the gentlemen, and I never 
saw cleaner or nicer birds than were on 
this pond. About this time the pathologists 
at Washington rendered their report and 
stated that the disease was “coccidiosis” (a 
disease of fowl very common in Rhode Is- 
land and vicinity among quail, turkey, etc., 
very persistent, and thus far seemingly im- 
possible to eradicate or cure). 

We were then up against a stone wall, 
seemingly, a diagnosis of “coccidiosis” and 
no known remedy. Truly, the outlook of 
the Salt Lake duck hunter was gloomy, in- 
deed; but with the indomitable spirit of a 
Yankee, we dried our grounds, burned the 
tules and grass, we sprinkled lime, we 
buried and burned the carcasses by the 
wagon and boat load, and each year the 
dreaded sickness returned, about the mid- 
dle of July. Each year it abated about the 
middle of September to a very great extent, 
and by the middle of the duck season it had 
pretty well cleared up. Occasional sick 
birds were seen and found, but the big end 
of the sick ones slowly disappeared, and by 
January 1 it was practically unknown. 
About this time we sent more birds to 
Washington, and it was reported to us that 
one California club had a similar experi- 
ence. We were then informed that the diag- 
nosis of “coccidiosis” was wrong, that in 


-none of the subsequent examinations were 
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they able to find that micro organism, that 
its presence in the first bird examined was 


merely coincidental. They further stated 
that they were unable to isolate or find any 
micro organism, which was _ constantly 
present in all the birds, but that in each 
case they did find a severe irritation of the 
intestines of all birds, and similar diseased 
condition in all of the birds examined. They 
then experimented with cultures made from 
the diseased birds, in an effort to establish 
or disapprove the “contagious phase” of the 
disease. They then injected some of these 
cultures into the abdominal cavity of some 
healthy ducks, under the skin of others and 
finally “fed” it as part of the food to others, 
but in every instance the cultures produced 
no effect whatever on the healthy birds so 
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used. These experiments thus eliminated 
absolutely the contagious feature, showing 
that it was not communicable, nor of the 
character of a transmissible disease, but 
they thought that the irritation within the 
intestines was produced by sulphuric acid 
thrown into the streams by the sugar and 
canning factories (we have since learned 
that rather a large quantity of sulphur is 
thrown out in the waste from these fac- 
tories, used in the process of sugar manu- 
facture). 

At this time some of the California peo- 
ple experimented along this line of thought 
by feeding some of their ducks with a food 
containing small quantities of sulphuric 
acid, with the result that they produced the 
same disease, and upon withdrawing the 
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Open Seasons For Game in The United States and Canada, 1913 


at (Compiled by T. S. Palmer, W. F. Bancroft 
i and Frank L. Earnshaw). 


The table on the opposite page shows North and “pheasant” in the South), and 


the open seasons for game in the United 
States and Canada arranged on a uniform 
plan. In its preparation the proposed reg- 
ulations for the protection of migratory 
birds, which do not take effect until Oc- 
tober 1, or on approval of the President, 
have been taken into consideration, and 
the dates under these regulations are in- 
serted in blackfaced type. As the regu- 
lations have not yet been approved, the 
opening of the season for 1913 under ex- 
isting law has been indicated except that 
where a species is unprotected by state 
law, the season under the regulations is 
given. The seasons here shown are the 
open seasons under both federal and state 
laws. The first date of the open season 
and the first date of the close: season are 
given, so that close seasons may be found 
by reversing the dates. When the season 
is closed for several years the first date 
on which shooting is permitted, as Nov- 
ember 10, 1916, appears in the table. A 
few unimportant species and the numer- 
ous local exceptions in Wisconsin, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, California, Florida, 
Arkansas and Washington, have been 
omitted. The state laws of Maryland and 
the most general of the county laws of 
North Carolina have been followed. All 
the omitted seasons are published in 
“Game Laws for 1913,” except the county 
seasons of Maryland and North Carolina, 
which are published in posters of the Bio- 
logical Survey. These publications may 
be had free on application to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
The term rabbit includes “hare” of the 
Canadian laws; quail, the bird known as 
“partridge” in the South; grouse, includes 
Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed 
grouse (known as “partridge” in the 


all other members of the family except 
prairie chickens, ptarmigan and _ sage 
hens; introduced pheasant is restricted to 
the Old World pheasants; and goose in- 
cludes “brant.” States are arranged geo- 
graphically and grouped under the two 
zones defined in the regulations for the 


protection of migratory birds (Biol. Cir. 
No. 92). 
*Laws of 1912 not received.  ;Local ex- 


ceptions. itcertain species. °Males only. 
{In New York the season opens or closes 
one day earlier when the opening or clos- 
ing date falls on Sunday. 


eCalifornia.—Deer (males only): First 
and Third districts, August 15-November 1; 
Sixth district, August 15-September 16. 


fBritish Columbia.—South of lat. 55° sea- 
sons for Columbian deer, quail, grouse, 
prairie chicken, ptarmigan, pheasant, snipe, 
duck and goose are fixed by proclamation. 


oBear.—Alaska: Large brown bears, Oc- 


tober 1-July 2. 

hMoose, Sheep and Caribou.—Alaska: 
North of lat. 62°, August 1-December 11; 
caribou on the Kenai Peninsula, August 1, 
1914. Quebec: Moose and deer, October 1- 
December 1, in La Belle, Ottawa, Pontiac 
and Temiscaming Counties. Nova Scotia: 
Moose in Cape Breton, October 1, 1915. 


iElk.—Idaho, in Fremont, Bonneville and 
Bingham counties, September 1-January 1; 
in Bonner, Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, 
Latah, Nez Perces and Shoshone counties, 
protected to September 1, 1916. 

ibik and Sheep.—Wyoming: Applies only 
in Lincoln, Park and Fremont counties 
north of Big Wind River and Bad Water 
Creek and also in Fremont County south of 
Sweetwater River. 
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sulphuric acid the birds immediately recov- 
ered. We then began to look around our 
vicinity for possible sources of contamina- 
tion, and as we pursued our investigations 
we learned that the cattle at one of the Og- 
den factories were ill. The keeper there, 
upon learning of the sickness of the ducks, 
conducted some post-mortem examinations 
on his own hook and found the diseased 
condition in their intestines to be similar 
to that found in the ducks. He then fenced 
the cattle off from feeding on the mash 
and drinking the water thrown out by the 
sugar factory, and the cattle all got well. 
In due time thereafter high water raised 
upon the waste water and mash, again giv- 
ing the cattle access to it, and they again 
developed the disease, whereupon he re- 
moved his fence again so as to exclude the 
cattle from the pond. The cattle all recov- 
ered promptly, whereas prior to this time 
(i. e., since the cattle were allowed access 
to that food) they lost annually 2 per cent 
of stock each year. This affliction among 
the cattle, however, we consider as coinci- 
dental, and merely because it so happened 
that the same element, sulphur or sulphuric 
acid, entered into their food. The ducks 
and geese, however, that feed at the mouth 
of this river along which the factory was 
located, died by the thousands. Now, 
whether or not all the contamination trou- 
bling the birds at this location came from 
this factory, I am not prepared to say; at 
any rate, the similarity of the disease 
among the cattle and the ducks there, with 
ours in and around Salt Lake City, is so 
plain that further discussion becomes “un- 
necessary. 

After the sulphuric acid theory was an- 
nunciated, we set about to make a few 
analyses of our own. We gathered the 
paunches of cattle dying in and around Salt 
Lake and had the chemists at the State Uni- 
versity make examinations, and in each in- 
stance found traces of sulphuric acid in the 
stomach contents. They then made an 
analyses of the water in the streams going 
into the duck grounds and also found traces 
of sulphuric acid. We then set out to learn 
where all this sulphur was coming from, 
and in conversation one day with an engi- 
neer of one of the large smelters, he told 
me of their investigations in reference to 
the illness among the cattle and stock in 
the valley, and also as to the quantity of 
sulphur emitted from the smelter stacks in 
twenty-four hours, and the amazing amount 
of three hundred tons of sulphur is thrown 
out daily from one smelter alone. I then 
learned the “form” of sulphur emitted and 
proceeded to work out the chemical equa- 
tion, and it was then very plain as to the 
source of the chemical irritant that made 
our ducks sick. The sulphur leaves the 
smelter stack as sulphur diozide, immedi- 
ately combining with one atom of oxygen 
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becoming sulphur trioxide, sulphur having 
great affinity for water or moisture, com- 
bines with the first it meets, and is imme- 
diately converted into sulphuric acid, viz., 
So,+0 = So,+H,O = H,SO, or sulphuric acid. 
Here, then, was a very plain solution of our 
difficulty. Every critter—horse, cow, calf 
or chicken in this valley feeding upon foods 
or grass exposed to these smelter fumes 
soon developed a dysentery. Why? To 
even chase a cow or horse across a ten- 
acre field after eating this sulphur-tainted 
food, his bowels move so fast that you 
would imagine they had taken a whole keg 
of castor oil. These same critters that feed 
constantly upon this tainted grass and hay 
soon grow thin and emaciated, a constant 
looseness of the bowels occurs, and finally 
they die. Even poultry allowed to feed in 
the barn yard and fields exposed to these 
fumes soon die as a result of the sulphur 
or sulphuric acid taken with the food. Even 
last winter a lady near by informed us that 
if she turned her chickens out in the barn 
yard or field she would lose them, but so 
long as she kept them under a good roof 
.she was not troubled by so great a mor- 
tality among her flock, but that it was 
surely fatal to her brood if they were al- 
lowed to roam at will over the farm. Now, 
here is a clinical history and picture that 
the layman can understand as well as a 
physician: Our ducks have such a profuse 
dysentery that in one week’s time they are 
like a razorback hog, the cattle showing the 
same symptoms, the poultry as well, and 
when we remove the ducks and geese from 
the infected waters they all get well. What 
can be more plain? 

About this time the U. S. Weather Bureau 
became interested in the subject, and after 
due investigation published a series of ar- 
ticles entitled, “Following the Smoke Trails 
in Salt Lake,” and confirmed the above 
theory to the fullest extent. 

You will now ask why the disease is more 
prevalent in summer and autumn than at 
other times. Simply because in the fall, 
winter and spring when there are so many 
storms there is so much moisture in the 
air that the amount of sulphuric acid formed 
is so thoroughly and overwhelmingly di- 
luted that it is too weak to cause any trou- 
ble, whereas, in the summer, with no mois- 
ture in the air, and three hundred tons of 
sulphur thrown from one stack daily, it 
falls on the vegetation and ground in such 
quantities (ultimately reaching the duck 
preserves) that when the first rain there- 
after occurs, sulphuric acid in such great 
quantities is thrown into the stream that 
every fowl and bird feeding in those waters 
is stricken. 

On my own initiative I concluded to make 
some chemical analysis of the Jordan River 
water, and thus far I am able to secure an 
acid reaction in every test that I have made. 
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I am not an expert chemist and cannot 
make a quantitative analysis. I can, how- 
ever, make a qualitative analysis to the ex- 
tent of showing an acid reaction in this 
stream, and with forty or fifty thousand 
ducks feeding in and drinking this water 
and their little bodies serving as filters, 
many of them get enough of this chemical 
irritant, whatever it may be, to produce this 
sickness, and if our great and glorious gov- 
ernment will only incorporate in the Weeks- 
McLean bill a proviso which will prevent 
all trade waste from polluting streams fre- 
quented by our wild game, this condition 
will soon disappear. 

The duck alone is not the only one sus- 
ceptible to the influence of this smoke and 
fogs. How often do we find in our profes- 
sion the frail and delicate man, woman 
or child, with that characteristic cough 
through the winter months, which they can- 
not throw off, and it wont be long until the 
public generally awaken to this nuisance 
and demand relief for their physical wel- 
fare. ; 

I am assailed on all sides for advancing 
this theory, but the clinical picture looks so 
reasonable to me that I cannot at the pres- 
ent time see anything which would justify 
a reasonable doubt. One says it is the 
sewer, another stagnant water, another 
something else, but what are they doing to 
prove their theory? I don’t make my state- 
ments dogmatic, and am open to reason at 
all times, and if anyone can prove that I 
am wrong, I will take my hat off to him and 
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accept his theory. But up to the present 
time no one else will do anything but talk; 
therefore, to start interest in this thing and 
to work it out to a satisfactory end, I sub- 
mit the above. 

Now, what is the remedy? It is simple 
enough. Require the smelters to recover 
the sulphur from the gases and smoke emit- 
ted from their stacks. To do so will require 
probably legal force, and if every sports- 
man in the country will take action in the 
matter we should be able to get the United 
States Government to incorporate in the 
new Weeks-McLean game laws a provision 
covering all flagrant abuses such as this. 
We lose five million water fowl yearly in 
Utah from the above cause. How about it, 
boys? 

Now to summarize: The United States 
Government has eliminated the contagious 
feature of the disease. We prove the ex- 
istence of a chemical irritant by changing 
the environment of the birds. We prove 
the existence of sulphuric acid in the water 
by actual chemical test. We produce the 
disease experimentally by feeding a mixture 
containing sulphuric acid. Everyone knows 
the effect of sulphur taken internally. The 
Weather Bureau prove our statement, trac- 
ing the cause to the smelters. We concur 
with the findings at Washington as to its 
non-contagious character. It is an infection 
due to a chemical irritant in the water in- 
habited by these birds, pure and simple. 

P. S—The malady is on us again this 
year about as bad as ever. 

Utah. M. R. STEWART, M.D. 


A Summary of the Latest Game Law Provisions Relating 
P to Seasons, Limits, Licenses, Etc. 


(Compiled by T. S. Palmer, W. 


The present bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, containing the 
fourteenth annual summary of the game 
laws of the United States and Canada, has 
been prepared on the same general plan as 
those issued each year since 1902. It con- 
tains a summary of the more important fea- 
tures of the new legislation, a brief synop- 
sis of the new game laws enacted in each 
state and province and a series of tables 
showing the provisions relating to seasons, 
export, sale, limits and licenses. 

With the rapidly growing complexity of 
regulations—federal, state and local—in 
fifty states and territories, and the con- 
stantly increasing number of persons who 
hunt, the demand for information concern- 
ing game laws is spreading. The problem 
of how to keep the public informed of the 
numerous yearly changes taxes the ingenu- 
ity of officials, and can be solved only by 
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the fullest co-operation on the part of the 
press, private associations and individuals. 


-NOVEL OR IMPORTANT PROVISIONS. 


Among the various provisions found in 
the new laws are several novel features di- 
rectly affecting the hunter or the conditions 
under which game may be hunted. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania now require li- 
censees to wear a badge conspicuously ex- 
posed, bearing the number of his hunting 
license. In order to minimize shooting ac- 
cidents, Manitoba requires hunters to wear 
a white coat or sweater and cap, and Sas- 
katchewan insists that those who hunt bis 
game must wear a complete outer suit and 
cap of white. The latter province has re 
cently made the penalty for accidentally 
shooting a person a fine ranging from $500 
to $1,000, or imprisonment for six months, 
and suspension of further license privileges 
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for ten years. To the present list of six 
states prohibiting the use of silencers — 
namely, Maine, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Washington, Mississippi and Louisiana — 
are now added Minnesota and Wyoming. 
Connecticut has provided that any hunter 
who shall injure a fence or let down a bar 
without replacing it shall forfeit his hunting 
license and the license privilege for two 
years. Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Brit- 
ish Columbia require license applicants 
under 16 years of age to furnish the written 
consent of parent or guardian. Vermont has 
a similar restriction for those under 15, and 
Oregon does not permit children under 14 
years old to hunt except on the premises of 
their parents, relatives or guardians. 

An interesting experiment has been un- 
dertaken in Utah, where the game commis- 
sioner, with the concurrence of the state 
board of examiners, is authorized to set 
aside and maintain a public hunting reserve 
in the counties of Salt Lake, Davis and Box 
Elder. 


REFUGES. 


No less than eighteen state game pre- 
serves were created, fourteen in the United 
States and four in Manitoba. In Washing- 
ton the county game commissioners were 
authorized to create game preserves, not to 
include more than three townships in a 
county, and the authorities of Michigan, 
Ohio and Vermont were authorized to estab- 
lish game preserves by contract on private 
lands. The Pennsylvania commission set 
aside a preserve in Center County for the 
protection of elk, deer and other game, and 
this reservation has already been stocked 
with a herd of ten elk secured from a pri- 
vate preserve. 

Montana created the Sun River Game Pre- 
serve in the Lewis and Clark National For- 
est; Oregon, the Imnaha, Deschutes, Steen’s 
Mountain, Sturgeon Lake, Capitol and Grass 
Mountain Preserves; South Dakota, a pre- 
serve in Custer County and appropriated 
$15,000 for fencing and stocking it; Utah, 
the Strawberry Valley and Fish Lake State 
game preserves; Washington, a preserve 
near Commencement Bay on Puget Sound, 
and Wyoming modified the boundaries of 
the Teton and Big Horn preserves and es- 
tablished three new refuges known as the 
Laramie, Popo Agie and Shoshone pre- 





A wire received from Kalispell, Mont., 
tells of the sad accident which befell Mrs. 
H. BE. Houston of Whitefish, Mont., on Sep- 
tember 1. While hunting ducks with her 
husband, Dr. H. E. Houston (a brother of 
Dr. R. Houston of Kalispell, author of an 
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serves. In Canada, the Riding Mountain, 
Spruce Woods, Turtle Mountain and Duck 
Mountain game preserves were created in 
Manitoba. 

BIG GAME. 


Several important changes have been 
made in provisions protecting big game. 
Colorado and North Dakota prohibited all 
killing of deer for a term of years and Sas- 
katchewan has provided a close season 
throughout the year for all big game south 
of latitude 52°. 

Wyoming and Montana, heretofore afford- 
ing the principal hunting for elk and sheep, 
have recently limited the hunting area to 
a few counties in each state, where the sea- 
sons have generally been shortened. Wyo- 
ming has adopted the innovation of allowing 
the killing of female elk only under ordi- 
nary resident licenses and requiring licen- 
sees to obtain a special $15 license to kill 
a bull or an additional cow. Montana also 
prohibited the killing of ewes and lambs. 
Other states in which elk or sheep were pro- 
tected for a term of years or by a perpetual 
close season are Nevada, Oregon, Utah and 
Washington. 

OPEN SEASONS. 


The most important changes in seasons 
are due to the passage of the federal law 
protecting migratory birds. Under the reg- 
ulations as proposed by the Department of 
Agriculture, spring shooting is entirely elim- 
inated and the open seasons materially 
shortened in several states. 

THE PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

As an illustration of the progress of game 
legislation and the general adoption of cer- 
tain provisions in the various states, a com- 
parison may be made between cond#tions in 
1900 (the date of the passage of the Lacey 
act, the first federal law) and those of to- 
day. Every one of the forty-eight states 
now prescribes seasons for hunting, pro- 
hibits export of game, and requires non- 
residents to secure a license. Only one 
state is without some restriction on sale of 
game, four are without state game wardens 
or commissioners, five have no general bag- 
limit laws, nine do not issue resident hunt- 
ing licenses and nine have not yet adopted 
the so-called “model law” for the protection 
of non-game birds. 


interesting paper published in Outdoor Life 


a year ago on a hunting trip in the Yukon), 
their carriage struck a log and Mrs. Houston 
reached for a gun to prevent it from falling. 
The gun was shot prematurely and Mrs. 
Houston received the charge in her body, 
killing her almost instantly. 
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The muskrat is very easy to trap. Not- 
withstanding the fact that its fur is not of 
best quality until winter and spring, a ma- 
jority of the pelts are taken in the fall. The 
greater percentage are sent to market by 
amateur trappers. 

The musquash, which is the Indian name 
for this little animal, feeds entirely upon 
vegetable food. Parsnips, carrots, apples, 
corn, etc., will attract it. However, in choos- 
ing a bait, use that which the fur-bearer is 
not in the habit of getting. For instance, do 
not use corn if the sets are made near a 
field of it, etc. In many things like this a 
trapper has no guide except his own com- 
mon sense. 

Whenever possible, sets should be staked 
in deep water and the traps covered with 
from two and a half to three inches. If 
placed in shallow water, the animals are 
liable to be taken by the front legs, thereby 
giving them a good chance to escape. Gen- 
erally speaking, muskrats taken by hind legs 
remain until the pelt hunter comes for them. 
Sets staked in deep water bring good re- 
sults, because the animals always dive, if 
possible, as soon as they are caught. If the 
water is not shallow, the “rat” is drowned 
in most cases. 

A word more: The “Leap” trap is best, 
in my opinion, for taking the muskrat. 
Larger traps generally break the leg bones 
of the animals. In this case, a twist and a 
jerk and they are free. Trappers who use 
the large sizes are the ones who usually 
“howl” about the fur bearers gnawing out. 
On the other hand, the small “Leap” trap 
catches the animals high, can be set in small 
dens, and is strong enough to hold the fur- 
bearers. 

The simplest way to catch muskrats is by 
placing traps at the entrances of their dens 
or at the foot of slides. Many times the 


water where the trap is to be placed is too. 


deep or too shallow. In the former case, 
foundations should be built of mud, rocks, 
etc.; in the latter case, excavations should 
be made. 

Often pools of water can be found which 
are joined by shallow runways. In these 
are excellent places for traps. No bait of 
any kind is needed. Place a bait on a stake; 
make the set in shallow water; guard the 
decoy with one or more steel traps. 

In shaliow. water, place a cabbage. Sur- 
round the vegetable with a number of sets. 


Trapping the Muskrat and Mink 























Often a pumpkin may be used for bait, in 
the same manner as the cabbage. 

Muskrats are inquisitive. I have taken 
them by placing a piece of white paper on 
a stick near a trap. In investigating, one 
usually gets caught. I would not, however, 
advise the amateur to depend very much 
upon this method of taking “rats.” If he 
does, he will meet failure more times than 
success. 

If one searches about carefully, he will 
discover paths which the animals use when 
passing around stones, logs, etc. Often 
traps may be placed in these which will 
bring good results, providing, of course, 
that they can be set in water. Land sets 
for muskrats—I refer particularly to those 
made in paths to corn fields, etc.—should 
not be attempted by the beginner. Profes- 
sional pelt hunters rarely, if ever, make 
them. 

There are three ways of stretching musk- 
rats. They are by means of steel stretchers, 
board stretchers and stick stretchers. I rec- 
ommend the first named as best. The stick 
stretcher, frequently called the Indian 
method, is poorest, and should not be used 
at all. 


THE MINK. 


The mink is one of the hardest of all fur- 
bearers to trap. Its animal instinct is well 
developed—so well developed, in fact, that 
many times the professional trapper has dif- 
ficulty in taking it. Whenever possible, all 
sets place ’or it should be in water. In no 
case should traps for land methods be han- 
dled with the naked hands; gloves should 
be used. I would advise the pelt hunter to 
coat the palms with beeswax, and if pos- 
sible, dip them in blood frequently. It is 
also a good plan to rub the gloves with 
moist earth in case they cannot be sprinkled 
with blood. 

As a general rule, the mink prefers to 
make its home on a small, meandering 
creek. The reason for this is because that 
the weeds, etc., offer it protection for its 
dens. 

Go along a small stream where there are 
signs of the animals and dig small artificial 
dens, about ten or twelve inches deep, in 
the sides of the banks, néar the edge of the 
water. Surprising as the fact may seem, 
within a short time many of these excava- 


tions will be occupied by fur-bearers. All 
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that is necessary for a trapper to do in or- 
der to catch them is to set his traps when 
the animals enter the water. 

I wish to caution the beginner: Make as 
few tracks about a set as possible. Never 
leave stakes, shavings, etc., lying about. 
After a trap has been placed in position, 
dash water over it. When this is done there 
will be no traces of human scent. Search 
about for tiles which flow. At the mouth 
of these place traps. If there are many 
tracks, place the springs farthest from the 
drain; if there are few tracks, place them 
nearest. Never set a trap crosswise. When 
this is done, frequently the fur-bearer is 
thrown so that the jaws will not catch it at 
all. I prefer the “Leap” trap for sets of this 
kind. 

Take a dead chicken and stake it in shal- 
low water. Surround the bait with several 
traps. This method is one of the best 
known. 

Dig small pockets along the bank of the 
stream, near the edge of the water. In the 
back part of these place baits—the car- 
casses of muskrats are good—guarding them 
with traps. The springs should be just with 
the excavations. Care should be taken so 
that the jaws will close when the traps 
snap. 

Natural places for sets will often be 
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found. By “natural places” I mean those 
which do not have to be constructed, such 
as poles between rocks, etc. If these are 
on land, excavations must be dug for traps, 
so that when placed in position the pans 
will be slightly below the’ level of the 
ground. If the traps are covered with dirt, 
put a wad of cotton under the trigger. Often 
it is well to place a piece of brown paper 
over a set of this kind before the final cov- 
ering is made. If grass or leaves are used 
to conceal a set, it should be torn or cut 
into fine pieces, so that when the traps 
spring the action will not be interfered 
with. Too much covering will not permit 
the jaws to close; too little is worthless, for 
the set is not hidden from the fur-bearer. 
Nice judgment must be used in this matter. 

If hollow logs are found anchored along 
streams, excellent sets may be made at 
each entranceway. No bait of any kind is 
needed. 

Birds—I do not include chickens, etc.— 
are worthless as bait. They should not be 
used. 

Mink pelts should be cased; that is, not 
cut down the belly. Dealers, as a rule, pre- 
fer them stretched pelt-side out. However, 
many insist that the fine Northern skins be 
dried fur side out. GEO. J. THIESSEN. 

Iowa. 


Trapping Queries 


NOTICE—The question department is conducted for the readers of this magazine by 
Mr. George J. Thiessen, recognized as one of the foremost if not the foremost authorities of 
traps and trapping in America. In order that everyone may profit from the column to the 
greatest extent, the following rules must be observed: 

(1) No questions will be answered except those pertaining to the taking and handling 


of furs, etc. 


(2) The merits or demerits of any article offered for sale through the columns of Out- 


door Life will not be discussed. 


(3) Each reader will be limited to five questions per issue. 

(4) Should a personal inquiry be desired regarding any phase of trapping, any trap, fur 
buyer, etc., write plainly upon one side of your paper, enclosing stamped and addressed en- 
velope. Address G. J. Thiessen, care of Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 


Trapper, Missoula, Mont.—-How may 
skunks be handled without odor? 


Answer.—There are many methods of 
handling this fur-bearer without odor. When 
one is trapped the pelt hunter should ap- 
proach to within a few yards of it, taking 
care not to excite the animal. With a small- 
caliber rifle or revolver shoot the skunk just 
back of the head, so that the bullet cuts the 
backbone. This renders the animal power- 
less to eject its fluid. Care should be taken 
so that the bullet will come out under the 
jaw or in the neck. Furs shot in this way 
will command the best prices, while those 
which are shot so there is holes in the belly 
or side do not. In case there is an odor 
about the pelt, wash it thoroughly in gaso- 
line. 





Frank Bowden, Wyoming.—When are 
muskrat pelts best? 


Answer.—lIn late winter and early spring. 


B. W. Devant, Montrose, Colo.—How can I 
whiten traps for snow sets? 


Answer.—Boil lime and water; immerse 
the trap and chain in it. To whiten well, 
the traps ought to be rusted. 


John Larson, Pine Bluff, Cal.—Should 
scent or decoy be placed on the pan of the 
trap? 

Answer.—Never. Bait ought to be near a 
set so that a fur-bearer cannot’ get at it 
without getting caught. 


John Brady, Vancouver, B. C.—Where are 
the best places to look for signs of the 
mink? 


Answer.—As a general rule, most of the 
dens will be found along small, meandering 
streams. The reason for this is that the 
driftwood and weeds offer it better protec- 
tion for its den. 
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Joe Kirk, Colorado Springs, Colo.—Will it 
hurt hides to cure them over a fire? 


Answer.—Skins should always be dried in 
a cool, shady place. Skins dried over a fire 
will not bring the highest prices. 


F. W. Gilman, Memphis, Tenn.—What is 
the ermine? 


Answer.—The ermine is the white weasel. 
There is not much sale for pelts which are 
not prime. 


J. C. Moon, Seattle, Wash.—When is the 
best time to sell early-caught furs? 


Answer.—It is my opinion that they 
should be placed on the market before the 
prime pelts come in. However, this is pure- 
ly a matter of judgment. 
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J. C. D., Cody, Wyo.—-What size trap do 
you advise for the badger? 


Answer.—Nothing smaller than the No. 
1%. I have taken them, however, in No. 1s. 





F. W. Newman, Ogden, Utah.—What is 
the most expensive American fur? 


Answer.—The black fox, I believe, holds 
first place. Perhaps the ermine, considering 
its size, runs it a close second. 


J. Anderson, St. Paul, Minn.—Will black 
or silver foxes breed true? 


Answer.—Fur farmers are agreed, I be- 
lieve, that they will in the majority of cases 
at least. GEO. J. THIESSEN. 


Skunks and Civet Cats 


Editor Outdoor Life: —I was much 
amused by the learned answers given by 
the professors under the caption “In Re 
Skunks.” The fur-bearers referred to by 
your readers, while not exactly civets, are 
bought and sold all over the world by fur 
dealers as civet cats. Perhaps a compari- 
son could be made to illustrate: In Amer- 
ica the white weasel is called the ermine 
by fur buyers, yet in reality it is not the 
genuine ermine. 

It is my belief that the names which are 
given to raw skins by buyers and accepted 
by them in the dealings are the ones which, 
regardless of scientific classification, are 
correct. With due respect to the excellency 
of natural histories, my knowledge of wild 
life has proven conclusively that many 
times they are in error regarding the an- 
imals. | 

Let your correspondent catching the 
small spotted animals with an cdor like a 
skunk, select six or a dozen skins and send 
them to any buyers scattered over the 
world, and I will wager not one of them 
will classify the hides other than civets. 
While there may be “small skunks,” as the 


learned professor suggests, to the fur trade 
they refer only to those animals whose 
hides are not large or medium in size. 
They make no distinct quotations of ‘‘small 
skunks” as a distinct specimen; only as a 
sub-classification as size. Of course it is a 
well-known fact that animals (wild) in dif- 
ferent sections of the country differ in size, 
color, condition of fur, etc., but to my knowl- 
edge—and I have had opportunities for ob- 
serving catches from all over America, hav- 
ing been connected with the buying and 
selling of furs in several large houses where 
hundreds of thousands of skins were han- 
dled during the year—lI have never seen a 
“spotted skunk.” I know furs well enough 
that I can select from a pile of skins from 
different localities and tell where they came 
from. I can even tell approximately when 
they were caught. (I refer to hides in their 
raw state). Skunks are classified only as 
follows: Black, or No. 1; Short Stripe, or 
No. 2; Narrow (Long) Stripe, or No. 3, and 
Broad Stripe, or No. 4. On most lists, how- 
ever, the numbers indicate the quality of 
the furs rather than the color. 
Iowa. GEO. THIESSEN. 


The Ethics of Camping 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On numerous occa- 
sions I have read articles pertaining to ac- 
cessibility of remote sections of our coun- 
try, mountain beauty spots, etc. Brother 
Thomas’ article No. 15 contains some mus- 
ings from which many of our so-called 
sportsmen and campers (7?) could absorb 
much good. The real subject that peeves 
me at present is, certain ideas in regard to 
what may be classed as camping. 

Within a few miles of our city we have 
the grandest mountain in the country, the 
scenery indescribable, wonderful glaciers 








and streams and snow fields. If there was 
but a narrow, tortuous trail the entire sixty 
miles and you had to pack in on your back, 
you would be amply rewarded when you got 
in sight of that mountain. 

Instead of the pack and the trail, we seat 
ourselves in a commodious “buzz wagon” 
and away we go, and can actually “honk, 
honk” in the very shadow of that peak 
That’s what grinds on my nerves. I expect 
that I will be classed everything but pro- 
gressive, but I can’t help it; “I’s bahn dat 
way.” Down at Crater Lake, another nat- 
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ural wonder, I understand, can be ap- 
proached by auto, and hotel accommoda- 
tions overlooking this mysterious wonder. 

“Ugh,” like Thomas says, “how can you 
mar the beauties of the earth?” Money! 
The Lord put hotel accommodations there— 
the skies and the trees; isn’t that good 
enough? 

A few years ago a man (?) suggested 
that a powerful searchlight be installed on 
our mountain peak. Oh! what could be the 
matter with him! When I go to the moun- 
tain this year I’ll go in the aforesaid auto 
a certain distance, but to roll up under its 
shadow and challenge that wonderful ex- 
tinct volcano with the odoriferous “bam!” 
“bam!” of an auto, nay, nay; I’ll go afoot, 
and when I heave in sight I’ll doff my hat 
in respect. 

A few years ago while stopping at a local 
hotel the question of camping was dis- 
cussed. One gentleman said his happiest 
days’ camping were spent at the inn whose 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As you have asked 
for remarkable shots, I will tell you of one 
that happened to me some years ago. I 
had a .388 caliber revolver and stepping out 
on our front porch, I fired it at a frozen tree 
about twelve feet away; then things hap- 
pened that were not on the program. That 
bullet bounded back from the tree and hit 
the north side of the piazza; swinging round 
it hit the door casing behind me; then struck 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice that some 
of our friends are having trouble with poi- 
son ivy. The writer has been tormented 
with this from his youth up, and one of his 
earliest recollections is of his old black 
mammy bathing him from head to foot in 
hot copperas water, while he added his own 
tears in the way of dilution. 

I have tried probably a hundred remedies, 
to find nearly all of them efficient at one 
time only to fail entirely at another. In 
short, I have found just one remedy that 
has never failed, either myself or any friend 
that I have ever given it to. I make a 
preparation consisting of three parts olive 
oil and one part (25 per cent) chemically 
pure carbolic acid. I shake this well to- 
gether and apply it to the part affected. If 
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The Ricochet Effect of Shooting a Frozen Tree 


Another Remedy for Poison by Ivy 


broad veranda faced the mountain, where 
one could drink his fill of fresh air and 
scenery (nothing else, of course). At this 
stage of the story someone unsnapped the 
hook on my goat’s collar. 

“What do you call camping?” says he. 
Put on your old clothes, hobbed boots, old 
felt hat, flannel shirt, gun, pack sack, a lit- 
tle grub and blankets, coffee pot and a few 
cooking tools. “Where do you sleep?” he 
asks. “Out in the open or in a tent if there 
is one in the outfit; wash your dishes with 
a handful of grass if you’re in a big hurry 
to pack up and head off that mowich over 
on the other side of the canon; dump the 
whole works in your pack sack and when 
night comes camp at the next Hotel de. Tree 
or Tavern de Rock. “Oh,” he says, “you’re 
what they call a roughneck?” “Yep, that’s 
it, Buffalo Bill,” says IL 

Thank you for your attention. If you have 
room for this let the boys have it. 
Washington. OSCAR T. D. BRANDT. 


the south side of the piazza, falling to the 
floor directly in front of me, where I picked 
it up without moving out of my tracks. I 
was not “scart,” merely scared. I have had 
other foolish shots. In telling my father 
about the above I found that he had a simi- 
lar experience except that the bullet struck 
the wall behind him and then fell to the 
floor. I do not now practice on frozen trees. 
New York. C. W. BLY. 


it does not redden the skin (‘‘nip” it a lit- 
tle) I add carbolic acid very gradually until 
I find these effects. About two applications 
administered eight or ten hours apart will 
generally cure, though sometimes I have to 
continue the treatment several days. In the 
course of a week the skin will peel off, 
showing that there has been a slight blister- 
ing effect. No one need be afraid to use 
this unless they have been poisoned over 
the entire body, in which event they should 
do nothing except under the direction of a 
physician. 

Next to the carbolic acid, the most gen- 
eral remedy is a saturated solution of ace- 
tate of lead dissolved in alcohol, not in 
water. J. S. McGEHEE. 

Missouri. 
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“We have all learned one lesson this fall, 
and that is, after hunting six years with 
.30-30s, and killing a lot of game with them, 
that they are not the gun for the mountains. 
Too many deer and nearly all of the bear hit 
with them travel too far, and some are lost. 
Besides, they are meat spoilers. I have 
thrown away more bloodshot meat killed 
with the .30-30 than any gun I ever used, 
but the .405 is a clean-killing gun, leaving 
no wounded game in the woods. With it 
there is no hunting for a few drops of blood 
and trailing wounded game. The blow from 
the heavy bullec kills, and where it strikes it 
cuts a large hole that lets the blood out at 


once, and the meat is good right up to the 
bullet hole.”—Concluding paragraph of “A 
California Bear and Deer Hunt,” by E. T. 
Merrill, in the August number. 
Aw, them lunatics is crazy! 


They hain’t 
I'll bet they dunno beans when th’ 
bag’s open. It’s plain t’ be seen they hain’t 
well-infurmed an’ progressive riflemen. 
Talkin’ ’bout usin’ th’ .405 fur deer and bar! 
Shucks! Why, th’ .405 is only fit fur shootin’ 
elephants an’ bigger animals. Didn’t I see 
a advertizement wunst whar th’ cowketcher 
end o’ a elephant an’ a .405 wuz on th’ same 
page t’gether? An’ thar wuz some readin’s, 
too, in thot thar advertizement wot said 
thot th’ .405 wuzn’t a-skeered o’ nuthin’ in 
th’ hull darned jungle. Anybuddy wot seed 
thot thar advertizement oughter know allus 
arter thot th’ .405 hain’t fit t’ use in North 
Americky. It has a hole in th’ bar’l, an’ th’ 
feller wot uses it is a mossbacker—thot’s 
wot ’e is. An’ th’ bloomin’ thing kicks as 
hard as a 12-gauge shotgun! How kin a 
man be s’posed t’ stand thot? I want ye 
t’ know we’uns wot like th’ rifles thot use 
ca’tridges o’ th’ miletary stripe is up-ter- 
date an’ prugressive riflemen. An’ hain’t 
they all guaranteed t’ be lighter thon th’ 
heftier rifles? Ye can’t bullyrag us, an’ 
yell git teft if ye try it. Wotcher want us 
t’ bDiieve, anyway? Ev’rybuddy knows thot 
all ye wanter do is t’ hit th’ game; jist so 
ye wound it—thot’s th’ thing. Who’s goin’ 
t’ worry w’uther it’s bagged ur not. ur if 
evrything gits "way wounded? It are im- 


s’ much. 





possible t’ kill yer game clean an’ be a 


#modern, prugressive, up-ter-date, intilligent 


unpregydiced, contented and cumfurtable 
rifleman—take thot frum a feller whot 
knows! Jist think o’ them guys jumpin’ 
frum th’ .30-30 t’ th’ .405! Holy smokes! 
Ev’rybuddy wot knows a thing ur two ‘bout 
rifles knows they oughter bought an “Imp” 
an’ used reduced loads. It beats th’ band 
how little eddykashun some fellers has.— 
Reply by a leader of ‘“T’other Side.” 

Well, what have we been telling you? 
What do you think of that last paragraph 
of Mr. Merrill’s articie? Isn’t it of the 
paste-it-in-your-hat, display-in-public-places 
sort? To those competent to comprehend 
the plain, unvarnished truth, it calls for no 
enlargement. To those who think they think 
but don’t, it may be surprising—yes, jarring 
—in part or entirety, but to others it repre- 
sents nothing but truth that carries its own 
bell and candle—or steam siren and search- 
light. Mr. Merrill has presented it so ably 
that he who hunts may read, understand, 
and, may we earnestly hope, depart from 
the error of his way, if he has been toting 
a counterfeit big-game arm. Not many jolts 
like that will you hear until you see the 
small-bore gang (what’s left of ’em) shoot- 
ing into the cyclone cellar with such veloc- 
ity that their coat tails will crack louder 
than a “.405 cannon.” 

The hunting party numbered four. Three 
of the men had used .30-30s for six years, 
but they finally got tired of running them- 
selves to death trying to bag game wounded 
with that loading, and as a result were 
carrying on this trip rifles adapted for the 
.405—the paragon big-game loading of the 
American list. It is to be regretted that 
they. clung to the small-bore so long, and 
thus presented the varmints with many 
feasts of perfectly good venison. However, 
they had ample time to try it out and con- 
clusively determine that it was a bunk per- 
former—which conclusion was sealed and 
locked by the effective work of the .405 on 
the very first trip it was used. 

The fourth man carried a .32 Stevens re- 
peater, which uses the Remington auto-load- 
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ing cartridge, a little more powerful than 
the .30-30. As per the account, eight deer 
and two old bear fell to the .405s, all killed 
clean, and there was no tedious trailing of 
wounded game and none lost that was hit. 
The member who used the Stevens killed 
two deer at short range and shot a bear cub 
that treed; he also hit two old bear with it, 
both of which escaped. . 

The report of the performance of the .405 
is typical of its work, as has been my expe- 
rience, not having lost a head that I hit. 
However, in not a single case did it appear 
to have an ounce of power to spare. The 
reported performance of the .32 is also 
characteristic of cartridges of or around 
that caliber—and there’s a raft of them. 
You can kill game with them—sometimes— 
but the best of them are rotten performers. 
A friend of mine, familiarly known to 
sportsmen from ocean to ocean, has been 
using a Winchester adapted for the Spring- 
field cartridge. On each of his last three 
hunts he has knocked down a fine specimen 
with it that finally managed to make its 
getaway. That’s regular work—of the 
wrong kind! The probabilities are that 
that arm will not wound much more game 
at his hands, and will go the route that all 
of its breed should long since have traveled. 

None of the .35 calibers can hold a candle 
to the .405 in all-round satisfactory perform- 
ance. They are a little better than the ex- 
tremely erratic performers referred to 
above, but are just “in between” them and 
the near ideal .405—are compromises—and, 
like all compromises, unsatisfactory. 

Understand, I am comparing the .35s as 
a class, or collectively, with the other class 
composed of the .33s, .32s and .30s. I mean 
that the efficiency average of the loadings 
of the .35 class is higher than the efficiency 
average of the loadings of the other class. 
The best of the .35 class is better than the 
best of the other class, but the best of the 
latter class is better tham the least efficient 
of the .35 class. 

What was the monaker of that classifica- 
tion expert who called the .405 a “cannon”? 
Shade of Sir Samuel Baker—a “cannon”! 
Wouldn’t that fellow be a dandy to classify 
the boxers? He’d have Johnny Coulon and 
the late lamented (?) “Li’l Artha” Johnsing 
in the same class. His focusing mechanism 
is evidently badly out of whack. He’d bet- 
ter have it tinkerea, ere he meets with some 
horrible disaster. 

I’m curious to know from whence such a 
reckless and delirious statement could 
come. It surely did not emanate from the 
small-bore camp, for no intelligent and well- 
informed rifleman could possibly get such 
a preposterous and astounding idea into his 
cupola, and that camp is bubbling over and 
fairly sizzling with up-to-dateness, down-to- 
the minuteness and general all-round omni- 
science. They freely admit it, and, in fact, 


go so far as to frequently take the pains of 
informing us to that effect. The wonderful 
part is not that he let it loose, but how he 
ever got it rounded up in the first place. 
No man’s “think-mill” could possibly hold 
such a critter long without being wrecked. 
Wonder if this isn’t the key to the argu- 
ments (?) advanced by the small-bore spell- 
binders? 


Dear reader, isn’t it almost incomprehen- 
sible that some individuals, even if we have 
only their word for it that they are “intelli- 
gent” and “well-informed,” could hold some 
of the delusions that are going the rounds 
in this “enlightened,” ‘weaker-and-wiser” 
age? Just for the fun of the thing, let’s 
take a little peek into this “cannon” ques- 
tion: 


In classifying the .405 as to its conduct 
at either end, it will be strictly proper and 
necessary to compare it with any and all 
cartridges adapted to shoulder arms that 
are being manufactured and used. ’Tis true 
that it tops the American list in its perform- 
ance both fore and aft, but it might easily 
hold that distinction and yet not be such a 
world-beater. How many high-velocity load- 
ings are there on the American list that 
would bring to bag nearly every deer hit by 
a deep-in shot under average conditions? 
Not a half dozen, and none of them are 
under .40 caliber! 


So much for the American line-up. What 
do we find on John Bull’s principal island? 
We find a number of loadings less powerful 
than the most powerful one used in a shoul- 
der arm that make the .405 look like a pistol 
cartridge. The daddy of them all is the 
.600 English Express. The arm adapted for 
this loading develops practically three times 
the muzzle energy and recoil of the .405; 
yet one of the leading makers of it have 
informed me that they have customers— 
men below average weight—who are using 
it regularly in African sport, on all game 
from lion up. And “the wurst is comin’ ”! 
Sir Samuel Baker—whose total bag of game 
was, ton for ton, probably greater than that 
of any hunter who ever trod this mundane 
sphere—did much hunting and bagged a 
great amount of game with an arm that de- 
veloped far more recoil than even the .600! 


Oh, “.405 cannon!” where art thou? You 
are not a coast defense gun at all, are you? 
Nothing but the best big-game loading on 
the American list, possessing hardly suffi- 
cient power to give what should be consid- 
ered satisfactory results in general work on 
American big game. A loading hardly pow- 
erful enough for a “boy’s gun,” when com- 
pared with some that are being used by 
men of a little stamina and endurance. A 
loading whose use should be a pleasure to 
the man who likes to get what he goes 
after, who derives satisfaction from de- 
cisive results, who doesn’t expect something 
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for nothing or something to come out of 
nothing, and who has sufficient regard for 
the ethics of clean sport and the conserva- 
tion of the rapidly diminishing supply of 
game, that he is ready and willing to put 
forth reasonable efforts to the end that as 
little game as possible be destroyed that is 
not bagged. 

Alongside the .600, the .405 is hardly a 
decent squib load. The .600 is a real “man’s 
gun.” It makes my poor old .405 look so 
skimpy and stingy that I am actually 
ashamed of it, and have been thinking of 
buying one and taking my 10%-pound .405 
for a belt gun. When I sally forth with a 
.600 on my shoulder and a .405 on my belt— 
look out! 

Now, be sure you get me right. I’m not 
recommending the .600 or several other for- 
eign loadings much more powerful than the 
.405, for American big-game hunting. I have 
considered them in this connection in order 
to show the niche the .405 occupies—to dis- 
pel the mists of misconception with which 
sO many seemingly find it enveloped, en- 
abling all who will to obtain a sharp focus 
of the loading as it really is. If using the 
.405 is too strenuous, it is obviously “back 
to the nursery!” for us—or we might apply 
for jobs picking blossoms off a century 
piant. 

The loading is a crackerjack one for deer. 
possessing good power and utilizing it well. 
If it fired a 350-grain bullet at practically 
the same velocity as the 300-grain, it would 
be all the better for use on the heavier 
American game, and would still be in the 
“boy’s gun” class. The caliber is just about 
right, being such that the energy of the 300- 
grain bullet is utilized in nearly every case, 
and more power (if secured from increased 
weight of projectile, not increased velocity) 
would be satisfactorily utilized in the ma- 
jority of cases. It’s just an “in-between,” 
being hardly large enough to be classed as 
a big bore. In fact, you will find in the 
Abercrombie & Fitch Company’s catalog 
where the .400 Jeffery is called a small 
bore. This latter arm makes the .405 look 
sick as to power, but the .404 Jeffery, listed 
in the same catalog, makes it look sicker. 
When loaded with flat-strip cordite, the .404 
cartridge develops near 5,000 pounds muz- 
zle energy—practically 50 per cent more 
than the .405. 

Have heard of cases where deer and elk 
escaped after being hit deep-in by a shot 
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from the .405, but have never lost anything 
hit—moose, caribou, deer and black bear— 
in my experience, although I may have been 
favored by an exceptional run of luck. What 
earthly reason has one for expecting a cart- 
ridge of such mediocre power to bring to 
bag every animal hit? My recent grizzly 
hunt did not afford me an opportunity to 
test its executive powers on a big-as-all-out- 
o’-doors, hard-shell-and-tough-inside, wild- 
and-woolly-and-hard-to-curry critter like the 
renowned “Old Bob’—the veteran silvertip 
of here, there and everywhere about North- 
western Wyoming, who has weathered many 
a hail of small-bore pills and bids fair to 
continue altering the topography of the re- 
gion with his eight-by-twelve “tootsy-woot- 
sies” until he dies of the infirmities of age, 
unless some fortunate individual is able to 
ventilate his boiler works with at least a 
“boy’s size” gun. The man who has his 
mind on bagging that “French gentleman,” 
and who is cognizant of the disabilities of 
squib loads, speedily decides that they are 
strictly out of order the instant he sees one 
of the terra firma-disturbing, reaches-from- 
here-to-yonder imprints reeled off by Bob- 
by’s box hook-trimmed pedals when their 
manipulator was out for a “constitutional.” 

The time is dead ripe for flopping. The 
performance of the small-bore long ago dem- 
onstrated that it is an awful misfit in the 
big-game field. Cast your prejudice away. 
Don’t be a laggard. You can hardly do bet- 
ter than to use the .405, and you can do a 
hades of a sight worse. It hasn’t quite suf- 
ficient power for general work, and is a 
stranger to perfection in some other ways; 
but it has anything and everything of small- 
er caliber licked to a frazzle. If you are 
going to wait for something better, you'll 
likely get it—when Teddy has an attack of 
stage fright, or when wool grows on the 
hydraulic ram! You won’t be sorry if you 
do it, and you'll never be happy until you 
do it. “Everybody’s doin’ it’—or will even- 
tually. Don’t be deluded. Don’t remain at- 
tached to something that is absolutely un- 
deserving of your confidence and admira- 
tion. You'll continue using that base de- 
ceiver, probably destroying a lot of game 
you never get, until you let that large, fine 
and rare trophy escape—then you'll sweat 
seven different shades of blood corpuscles 
and “dream the dreams no mortal ever 
dared dream before.” 

Pennsylvania. 


Small-Game Loads in .30-40 Winchester Rifles 


By Lieutenant Townsend Whelen. 


Those who are familiar with the Ideal 
Handbook will wonder why I choose to 
write on a subject which has been so thor- 
oughly thrashed out. But, has it? The 


handbook will tell you that the right thing 
is one of those hard alloy bullets, preferably 
No. 308241, sized to .311 inch and backed up 
by 10 grains of Du Pont Schuetzen or 
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Marksman powder. This load works splen- 
didly in the U. S. Government barrels on 
the Krag and Springfield rifles, but you 
can’t get the cartridge into a .30-40 Win- 
chester, and this is the reason why I am 
writing what I hope some sane hunters will 
appreciate. 

Before the country went velocity-crazy 
the .30-40 Winchester was the most popular 
big-game rifle among Western sportsmen, 
and it still retains a fair share of its former 
popularity. You can use the full jacketed 
service load on coyotes and such game, 
which, I presume, you like to save the pelts 
of, but this load is not satisfactory for 
squirrels,, grouse and ducks. With a good 
small-game load the .30-40 makes a fine all- 
around rifle. , 

To get satisfactory accuracy with an alloy 
bullet in smokeless powder rifles it seems 
to be absolutely necessary that the bullets 
be two or three thousands of an inch larger 
than the groove diameter of the barrel. For 
the .30-40, which has a groove diameter of 
.308 to .809 inch the bullets should be sized 
to .810 or .311 inch; .311 inch is the stan- 
dard size given by the Ideal Handbook for 
these bullets. I have three .30-40 Winches- 
ter barrels, one in a ’95 model action, one 
in a single shot and one in a Krag action. 
All of these are chambered so tightly that 
it is impossible to get into the chamber a 
shell loaded with a bullet as large as .310 
inch. All these rifles have, in recent years 
at least, been chambered very close (as, in- 
deed, they should be) and such beirg the 
case, all the information on reduced lcads 
is knocked higher than a cocked hat for 
users of this particular rifle. 

Alloy bullets are out of the question 
therefore, because if they are made large 
enough to be accurate they will be too large 
to enter the chamber. So we must turn to 
metal-jacketed bullets, which are accurate 
if they are about the same size as groove 
diameter. A jacketed bullet is, indeed, pre- 
ferrable to an alloy one, because the latter, 
when used with smokeless powder, is very 
nearly certain to lead the barrel. This lead- 
ing is seldom seen, being more minute than 
the leading resulting when black powder is 
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used. An efficient lead remover has not yet 
been found. Mercury is only half way ef- 
fective, and the leading is pretty sure to 
hurt the bore sooner or later. On the other 
hand, any trace of the metal jacket left in 
the bore can be entirely removed by swab- 
bing with stronger ammonia. Metal jackets 
do not wear the bore to any appreciable 
extent. 

The problem was, therefore, to find a 
proper light weight jacketed bullet and dis- 
cover the right powder charge. A number 
of bullets were tried and by far the best 
was the 115-grain Peters’ bullet, which is 
used for short-range loads by that company 
in their .30-30 short-range cartridges. This 
bullet measures .308 inches, has a tin-plated 
copper jacket and a soft-nose flat point. I 
tried out a number of powder charges with 
it. The best was 12 grains weight of Du 
Pont Marksman powder; 10 grains of 
Marksman or 12 grains of Schuetzen also 
worked fairly well, but were not equal to 
the first. Smaller powder charges than 
these were not accurate. The 12-grain 
Marksman load gave fine accuracy at fifty 
yards, giving an average for fifty shots of 
about one inch. Every shot at that range 
would hit a squirrel’s head. 

The shells should have their muzzles re- 
sized in the Ideal Muzzle Resizer so that 
they will hold this bullet friction tight, then 
crimping is not necessary. Crimping spoils 
the accuracy. The bullets should be seated 
about one-quarter inch in the shell, which is 
not quite down to the canneleur of ths 
bullet. The load is not quite as powerful as 
the .32-20 black-powder cartridge. It will 
kill grouse, ducks and squirrels neatly and 
without spoiling the meat. The cartridge 
does not lose accuracy from being kept long 
loaded. I have now used the load for a year 
with excellent results. It is accurate in all 
three of my barrels, therefore it may be 
considered past the experimental stage and 
worth recommending. This Peters bullet 
may also be used with like results in the 
.30-caliber, Model 19038, and_ .30-caliber, 
Model 1906 cartridge using, however, 2 
grains more powder. 

New York. 


Concerning Rifle Shooting frorn Rest 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


In the July number of Outdoor Life I 
wrote of some tests I had made with vari- 
ous rifles, belonging to others, which I re- 
ferred to as being in the average condition 
in which rifles are usually found which are 
owned by the. average backwoodsman, to 
determine what degree of accuracy might 
be expected of them when shot from rest 
with hunting sights at the usual ranges at 
which game is shot at in the majority of 


cases. It will be remembered that one of 
these rifles, according to a statement made 
to me by the owner, had not been cleaned 
for over five years. Also that several of 
them were quite rusty, pitted, or in a more 
or less neglected and deplorable condition. 
Yet, in spite of all the use and abuse the 
rifles written of had experienced, the fact 
was proved that they were still not alto- 
gether inaccurate, but that, at ordinary 
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game-shooting distances they were still cap- 
able of showing sufficient accuracy to land 
the game regularly enough, in the majority 
of cases, at least, while, consider it luck 
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Cut No. 1. Ten consecutive shots from 
rest with Winchester .30-40 single shot rifle 
at 50 yds.; open sights; 12 gers. weight du 
Pont Schuetzen powder and 2-groove Doyle 
bullet No. 308274. This bullet is not listed in 
late Ideal catalogue, but moulds can still be 
had from the Marlin Firearms Co. 


or what we will, some of the groups they 
happened to make would not be at all poor 
work for rifles in perfect condition. 

As some might misunderstand me on one 
point, I. desire rigat here to mention that 
any of the neglected rifles I wrote of in the 
July number could not have made groups 
worth mentioning had they all been black 
powder rifles and used with black powder, 
but a neglected rifle used with good smoke- 
less ammunition is an entirely different 
proposition. The best black powder ammu- 
nition fouls the barrels of rusty rifles hor- 
ribly after a few shots, and accuracy is 
entirely out of the question unless one 
cleans frequently, or blows through the bar- 
rel to moisten the powder residue after 
every few shots. It is my belief that there 
are thousands of black powder rifles which 
have been discarded as worthless many of 
which the owners would be using in the 
game fields if they would give them a trial 
with smokeless ammunition. Regardless of 
all this, I do not fancy a rusty rifle, do not 
Own one, have not owned one for years, and 
hope never to own one, but I happen to 
know that many of them, when used with 
smokeless ammunition, not only are cap- 
able of getting the game, but, in the hands 
of many, are doing this frequently. 

Shortly after the article mentioned ap- 
peared, a letter was sent to me from Out- 
door Life from one who signs himself 
“Mossback,” which I submit here: 


Colvill, Virginia, July 8, 1913. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Your Arms and Am- 
munition department always receives my 
attention first. I was particularly inter- 
ested in the article, “Accuracy of the Aver- 
age Hunter’s Rifle,” by Ashley A. Haines, 
in the July number. It interested me be- 
cause Mr. Haines, with a rusty, worn-out 
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rifle made better groups than I have ever 
been able to do with hunting rifles in per- 
fect condition inside. Now, why cannot Mr. 
Haines make and show us some groups with 
hunting rifles that haven’t been neglected, 
for I would not know that the rifles were 
not new from a study of the targets, as I 
never yet have made as good a group as No. 
4, at that distance. Am satisfied the fault 
is with me as I have owned a number of 
new hunting rifles and have shot others 
from a dead rest. I think that many of 
your readers are as verdant as I in this 
matter and perhaps Mr. Haines will be kind 
enough to give us some much-needed infor- 
mation in regard to the essentials in con- 
nection with shooting from a rest. 

MOSSBACK. 


The letter which I have quoted from has 
been in my possession for several weeks 
and has caused me not a little uneasiness 
during that time. The groups shown, which 
were the best made with the rusty guns, 
seemed pretty good to me, but now I am 
asked to show something better (and this 
is not unreasonable) with perfect gums. 
The thing that puzzled me a bit was, could 
I, on demand, show groups with new guns, 
enough better than those made with the 
neglected ones, to be worth while? Ever 
since “Mossback’s” letter has been in my 
possession I have kept this request in mind, 
and at such times as I could tear myself 
away from the “diggings” without interfer- 
ing with the general run of things, I have 
burned a bit of powder for his benefit. This 
shooting has been done with such rifles as 
I could readily lay hands on at spare mo- 
ments, and with such ammunition as hap- 
pened to be at hand. Most of the shooting 
was done after sunset, some of it when 
raining slightly, and the last 51 shots with 
the .38-40 and the 200-yard work with the 





Cut No. 2. Fifteen consecutive shots at 50 
yds. from rest with .30-30 Winchester rifle; 
Ideal bullet, No. 308241, and 10% grs. Schuet- 
zen powder; open sights. 


Frankford ammunition in the Winchester 
single shot, with quite a wind blowing. 
Only two of the rifles shot belonged to me. 
and none of them had I shot but a few 
hundred times, and some of them not at all 

















- yds. from rest, with .22 W. R. F. 
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previous to making the trials I am about 
to record. 

All the shooting, with the exception of 
the .45-90 at 200 yards, was with open 
sights. All the shooting was from a rest 


Ten consecutive shots at 50 
rifle; Win- 
chester make greaseless cartridges; early in 
morning; very cloudy; open sights. 


Cut No. 3. 


which was so constructed as to permit the 
shooter to sit down, affording a firm rest for 
both elbows, while the rifle was invariably 
rested at the center of fore arm on a gunny 
sack which had been jammed into a two- 
quart can, enough of it bulging at the top 
to form a sort of pad, or cushion. I believe 
the majority of shooters who shoot from 
rest prefer to rest the rifle at, or near the 
muzzle, and while the muzzle rest may be 
the best, and while my experience at rest 
shooting has been limited, at the same time 
I am inclined to think resting the gun at the 
fore arm will usually, at least, be found the 
best way to sight a rifle as it has always 
seemed to me when thus sighted to shoot 
more nearly the same off-hand. 

With the exceptions of four 10-shot 
strings, all the groups shot will be accurate- 
ly reported. The groups mentioned were 
thrown out as they were shot later in the 
day than any of the others, and due to the 
poor light the groups were larger than any 
of the others, and it was not thought fair 
either to the guns, ammunition or shooter 
to use them. 

With the exception of the single shot 
Winchester, all the rifles had regular fac- 
tory trigger pulls. The pull to the single 
shot was smooth and of about four pounds. 
Everything considered, the conditions under 
which the shooting here to be reported was 
done, was not as good as with the rusty 
guns. Better groups, I think, could be made 
under more favorable circumstances than 
some of the largest ones, but at the same 
time I would not gamble on often making 
smaller ones than some of the ones I have 
happened to make in the recent tests. 

Group No. 1 was shot with the single shot 
Winchester before “Mossback’s” letter was 
received, and, by the way, was the first ten- 
shot group shot with this rifle after receiv- 
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ing the rifle from the factory and after I 
had it sighted to suit me. These shots were 
all well in the 3%-inch bull, distance 50 
yards. The only 10-shot group I have shot 
with this gun with Winchester factory am- 
munition was immediately after shooting 
No. 1. The first six shots can be completely 
covered with a circle 1% inches in diameter, 
but the next four shots enlarged the group 
to two inches. Rather discouraging, isn’t 
it, to get five or six well bunched and by 
the time you have the ten fired find you 
have a group considerably larger? Still 
this is often what one may confidently ex- 
pect, at least if others’ experience lines up 
with much of mine. 

Five shots .30-30 Winchester at 50 yards, 
size of group, % inch. Next five, % inch, 
while the next five measured % inch. The 
15 shots are shown in Cut No. 2. The first 
five were in center of bull, while the rest 
were grouped to the right in the bull enlarge 
ing the group to the size shown by Cut No. 
2. Now, why on earth couldn’t those last 
ten shots have been near the first five and 
given me something worth while to write 
about? The first five were fired “just as 
the sun went down,” the other ten, one tive- 
shot group from the single shot, and one 
ten-shot group being fired after the sun had 
set. The five-shot group measures 1% 
inches, while the ten-shot group measures 
1% inches. 

Right here I must switch and explain how 
the groups were measured. I really believe 
the correct way to measure groups is to 
measure from center to center of bullet 
holes farthest apart, but as many meas- 
ure from inner edges of bullet holes farthest 
apart, and as the groups for my July article 
were measured this way, I have also meas- 
ured groups for this article same as for the 


Cut No. 4. Ten consecutive shots at 50 
yds. from rest, with foreign bolt action rifle; 
tem. Arms-U. M. C. black powder cartridges; 
open sights. 


ones made with the neglected guns written 
of in the July number, i. e. from inner 
edges of holes farthest apart. 

Cut No. 3. Early in the morning, very 
cloudy. Same day another group of ten 
shots was made at 50 yards with this gun, 
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but after sunset, with a drizzling rain fall- 
ing, which measures 2% inches. Cut. No. 
4 represents the only ten-shot group made 
with a foreign bolt action rifle at 50 yards 
with .22 L. R. R. A.—U. M. C. black powder 


Cut No. 5. Ten consecutive shots at 50 
yds. with .30-40 single shot Winchester with 
Frankford Arsenal cartridges which had been 
loaded over ten years; open sights. 





cartridges. This gun wasn’t the neatest I 
have ever seen, but with the R. A.—U. M. C. 
it was evident that it could shoot a bit, 
even with the open sights with which it 
was equipped. Five shots .25-20 Winchester 
carbine, Winchester smokeless cartridges, 
fired just after sunset, measures % inch. A 
few days later one ten-shot string was fired 
at 50 yards with reloaded cartridges with 
this gun, the group measuring 1% inches; 
18 grains (bulk) Schuetzen, Ideal bullet 
257205. Two groups at 50 yards with Win- 
chester single shot and Doyle bullet: First 
group 15% inches as is also the second, nine 
of the ten in this group measuring 1% 
inches. 

Cut No. 5 shows a ten-shot group with the 
Winchester single shot at 50 yards, with 
Frankford Arsenal cartridges which had 
been loaded 10 years. First five measure 
% inch, second five 1% inch. Why couldn’t 
the second five have been piled on top of 
the first five and made a really nice group? 
Twenty consecutive shots at 50 yards from 
a .30-30 Winchester with Ideal bullet No. 
308241 and 10% grains Schuetzen powder 
measures exactly two inches, the first ten 
measuring 1% inches. Five shots, same 
gun, Dominion soft point cartridges, size of 
group 1% inches. Next five shots, same 
gun and make of cartridges, measures 1% 
inches as is also the measurement for the 
one five-shot group from the .30-40 Winches- 
ter single shot with same make of ammu- 
nition. 

Two five-shot groups at 200 yards with 
.45-90 Winchester carbine with 85 grains 
(bulk) Du Pont No. 1 and 350-grain bullet 
number in Ideal catalogue 456192. First 
measures 7% inches, four of these measur- 
ing 15, inches. The second five measure 
7% inches, four of these measuring 3% 
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inches. Lyman receiver sight. Ten shots 
from Winchester single shot at 50 vards, 1% 
inches. Next ten-shot group shown by Cut 
No. 6. Five shots with Winchester .38-40 
after sunset, Winchester smokeless cart- 
ridges, % inch. Ten shots same gun, but 
loaded in Ideal tools with 39 grains (bulk) 
Schuetzen powder, size of group 1% inches. 
Nine .of these cut a ragged hole in the tar- 
get, size of group for the nine shots being 
1% inches. Same gun and loading, same 
distance (50 yards) one ten-shot group after 
sunset, 1% inches. Five shots only at 90 
yards measures 1% inches. Would have 
shot another group or so at same distance 
but at the time had no more cartridges 
with me. 

In the tests made with the rusty guns, I 
fired two ten-shot groups at 50 yards with 
the rusty .44-40, one eleven-shot group at 
50 yards, and two ten-shot groups with it at 
200 yards. In order to make comparisons 
between the work turned out with the rusty 
.44 and the new .38-40 I decided to dupll- 
cate the number of shots for the .44 with 
the .38. The difference in the work of the 
two guns, differing greatly in condition, is 
not great, but think had there been less 
wind when shooting the .38 the groups 
would have been smaller. Have made 
smaller groups with these guns on still 
days, anyway. Ten shots at 50 yards, 1% 
inches, nine of these measure 1% inches. 
Eleven shots at 50 yards 1% inches. Ten 
shots at 50 yards 2 inches. Ten shots at 
200 yards 914 inches, nine of these measur- 
ing 5 inches. Next ten measures 8% inches, 
nine of these measuring 61% inches. Win- 
chester smokeless cartridges used. 

Five shots at 200 yards with Winchester 
single shot with Frankford cartridges which 
had been loaded ten years. Group measures 
3% inches, the next five shots measuring 
654 inches which holds all ten shots. Next 
five shots measures 9% inches, which 





Cut No. 6. Ten consecutive shots after 
sunset at 50 yds. with Winchester single shot 
rifle; 10% ers. Schuetzen powder and 2- 
groove Doyle bullet; open sights. 


rather discourages a man, but the five shots 
following measure 614 inches, which makes 
one feel better. With the Frankford am- 
munition I had several mis-fires, and one 
hang fire, but cannot attribute this to the 
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gun for it has always responded promptly 
with other cartridges. 

Quite windy when shooting at 200 yards. 
Five shots with .s0-40 Winchester single 
shot at 200 yards with soft point Dominion 
cartridges 6% inches, while five from Win- 
chester .30-30, same make cartridge, meas- 
ures 5% inches. 

With exception of the four’ ten-shot 
groups fired so late when the light was too 
poor to expect even fair results, all the 
groups shot have been reported. With my 
July article it will be remembered that 1 
showed cuts of the smallest groups. Also 
the same will be noticed in this article. At 
first thought this might appear deceptive, 
but it is not, for I give the measurements 
of all groups shot. The smallest five-shot 
groups are not shown as one can hardly 
judge accurately the work a shooter may 
turn out with any gun from a single, or even 
several, five-shot groups, and while I have 
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mentioned the size of several five-shot 
groups, at the same time I have more faith 
in groups of ten, fifteen or twenty shots 
as representing what a shooter may accom- 
plish than in groups containing a less num- 
ber of shots. 

In closing I trust that “Mossback,” nor 
any reader will understand me as handing 
out the impression that the guns and loads 
I have reported as shooting have anywhere 
near averaged the best that one accustomed 
to shooting regularly from rest might ac- 
complish with them. Some of the groups 
shown look good to me, but at the same 
time I am pretty confident that there are 
plenty of men who can make a far better 
average were they to shoot the same guns, 
with the same kind of ammunition, under 
exactly the same conditions under which 
I shot them, while under more favorable 
conditions they could make a still better 
showing. 


The .35 Smith & Wesson Automatic Pistol 
By S. G. Wilmer. 


It may interest readers of Outdoor Life to 
know that the Smith & Wesson automatic 
pistol is on the market. I have just seen 
two “copies,” as the late Bill Nye might 
have said, of this unique arm, which in gen- 
eral appearance somewhat resembles the 
Browning .32-caliber automatic as made by 
the Fabrique Nationale of Herstal-Liege, 
Belgium, prior to the issue of its 1912 model. 
The S. & W., however, differs considerably 
from that weapon in several ways. In the 
first place, it is of an entirely new caliber— 
.35—and the cartridges have hard metal- 
tipped bullets; that is, the portion of them 
which engages the rifling of the 314-inch 
barrel is not hard, so that it does not wear 
out the rifling... Moreover, the pistol has 
a fixed barrel, stationary and solid, the au- 
tomatic action operating a breech block, 
which is linked up to the retractor spring 
by a transverse bolt, that may be instantly 
detached by pressure from the spring, so 
that the breech block can be moved back- 
ward and forward to load the first cartridge 
into the barrel, without the user having to 
combat the strength of the retractor spring, 
which, as usual, is powerful. 

The pistol is apparently based upon the 
Clement pistol made abroad—at least as 
concerns the idea of a solidly fixed barrel 
with a movable breech block instead of a 
slide. It is strongly made and is of hand- 
some appearance. The retractor spring is 
in a tube on top of the barrel, of which the 
tube fs a part, both being in one piece of 
niekel steel. The breech block is of the 
game material. The main spring, and al- 
most all other springs, are of spiral form. 
There are two safeties—one a small wheel 


with milled periphery in the back of the 
stock just where the fork of the hand fits, 
and which is rolled slightly downwards to 
fire the arm. There is also a grip safety 
immediately below the trigger guard, so as 
to be pressed in by the middle finger as the 
stock is naturally grasped. The grips are 
of polished walnut, each with steel plate 
backing to prevent warping. Two maga- 
zines go with each pistol, each holding 
seven cartridges. 

To open the arm for cleaning, the trigger 
guard (which is of strong spring steel) is 
jerked smartly upward, the pistol being in- 
verted for convenience, and then the barrel 
may be turned upward and backward, it be- 
ing pivoted above the rear of the breech 
block. Cleaning can then be done from the 
rear end of the barrel. By taking out the 
hinge screw the barrel may be entirely dis- 
connected and the breech bolt lifted out. 
The lock is simple and strong. If desired, 
the pistol may be operated as a single-shot 
after withdrawing the magazine, the cart- 
ridge being inserted in the barrel with the 
fingers after drawing back the breech bolt, 
as described. 

The workmanship employed in the manu- 
facture of this arm is of the same high class 
which has distinguished the output of the 
S. & W. factory for years. The retail price 
announced is $18. 

It may be remarked concerning the cal- 
iber of this new pistol that it is very nearly 
the same as the average .38-caliber pistol, 
the true caliber of the latter being either 
.358 or .360, while this automatic is of .350 
caliber. 

I found the two pistols, which I saw at 
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the store of the A. G. Alford Sporting Goods 
Company, Baltimore, to be rather hard on 
the trigger, as is the case with many other 
automatics. Probably this pull could be re- 
duced if desired, although it is observed 
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that the notch plate is so made that the 

character of the pull will not change with 

the severest use. The size of the pistol is 

about the same as the Colte.380. 
Maryland. 


Just Cartridges 
By |. J. Bush, M.D. 


For the past three years the most staple 
article of commerce in El Paso has been 
cartridges. Cartridges! Cartridges by the 
hundreds; cartridges by the thousands and 
the millions! Big cartridges, little cart- 
ridges, long cartridges, short cartridges, Hi- 
power, low-power—all sorts, sizes and kinds 
that one ever saw or heard of, and then 
some! 

We El Pasoans are all cartridge experts. 
Even our school boys can tell you all about 
the trajectory and knock-out ability of any- 
thing from a .22 short to a ten-pound shrap- 
nel. Lieutenant Whelen and Mr. Newton 


and Mr. Haines and the rest of the cartridge 
sharps who write so knowingly about bal- 
listics in Outdoor Life, haven’t a thing on 
us border people; they may be more scien- 
tific in their deductions, on paper, but any of 
us can point to them just how near they may 


approach to the business end of a Mauser 
rifle and get off with a whole skin. Or we 
can tell them whether a bullet is a “dum- 
dum” or a “hard-nose” just by the way it 
sings as it sails merrily over head. We 
are even educated up to the point where 
we don’t dodge any more. What’s the use, 
anyway? When you are doing the dodging 
the bullet is attending to business in the 
next township. I did, at first, but Orozco’s 
veterans laughed at me, and that made me 
mad, and I said I’d be horn-swoggled if | 
dodged again, and I didn’t. I must confess, 
however, that it isn’t a comfortable feeling 
to hear the “bees” singing through the air 
and to see the big “rain drops” pattering 
up the dust all around—not even after you 
have gone through several scraps and have 
become a veteran. You geta kind of squeam- 
ish feeling in your stomach and wonder if 
one of those little “lead pencils” will be im- 
polite enough to go on an exploring expedi- 
tion through your vitals. 

I remember one time—it was during the 
battle of Juarez—when I was exposed to a 
raking fire from the Federal trenches and 
the bullets were fairly sweeping the street. 
I passed a building behind which a few 
United States soldiers and custom service 
men had taken refuge, and the lieutenant 
in charge sang out: “Doc, get under cover 
or you'll get plugged.” I had an altercation 
with that same lieutenant not half an hour 
before over the question of crossing the line 
to see some wounded Insurrectos, and I 


wasn’t in a very good humor with him, so 
I merely turned my head and said: “We 
Insurrectos are not afraid of bullets.” I was 
afraid, but I foolishly risked gettimg shot 
rather than let him see it. And so I marched 
on for two blocks wondering if I would 
reach cover without being hit. I felt good 
when I got an adobe wall between me and 
those murderous Mausers. A man can act 
very foolish—sometimes. 

But I started out to talk about cartridges. 
They are necessary to keep a revolution 
going. Revolutionists are very wasteful. 
Wnhen I start a revolution I am going to 
arm my noble army with single loaders. 
Repeaters are too expensive. The way 
they burn up good money is a shame. Ma- 
chine guns are awful. One of them will eat 
up a good ranch in no time. They make a 
hideous noise, and once you hear the purr 
of one of these instruments of death you 
don’t forget it soon. I often jump when lI 
hear the popping of the engine in a motor- 
cycle. However, they are not as dangerous 
as one might think. If the enemy were 
crowded together like sheep they would be 
a holy terror, but soldiers fight now-a-days 
in what tacticians call “extended order,” 
and as a machine gun is not so accurate as 
a rifle, a half dozen sharpshooters can soon 
put one out of business by killing the gun- 
ners. 

But I am straying again. When Madero 
landed in front of Juarez, April, 1911, with 
his army of revolutionists they needed cart- 
ridges. Thirty-seven different varieties 
were needed to meet the demand. The rea- 
son was thus wise: Many of his men had 
armed themselves, and in the selection of 
their weapons had followed their individual 
fancy, and hence they had every kind of an 
arm that was ever made. Old Don Porfirio 
sent up a crowd of men from Mexico to talk 
peace, and while the peace pow-wow was 
going on the banks of the Rio Grande were 
worn slick by men crossing cartridges at 
night. The work was done by about a half 
dozen men, and they were the smoothest 
bunch of smugglers that ever came down 
the pike. One of them afterwards became 
governor of a state in Mexico and the oth- 
ers filled prominent positions. All sorts of 
schemes were worked to get the little brass 
things over the line. At one place the Rio 
Grande is very narrow. This place was op- 
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posite Madero’s camp, and the cartridge 
boxes were done up in packages of four or 
five pounds each and placed in an auto- 
mobile, and when the soldier’s back was 
turned the packages thrown across. When 
the fight finally came off Madero’s men, for 
once, had plenty of ammunition; and the 
way they burned it was a fright. But they 
took the town. 

Among the “American Legion’ in Ma- 
dero’s army was a boy about 15 years old. 
He was armed with a Mauser, but in mak- 
ing a house-to-house charge he stumbled 
and fell, and as the Federal fire was pretty 
hot just then, he forgot to pick up his gun, 
and ran into a house without it. He was 
given an old .50-caliber, single-shot Reming- 
ton that had been captured from the Fed- 
erals, and the first shot laid him flat on his 
back. When Orozco raised a counter-revo- 
lution against Madero, Madero appointed 
one of his old ammunition smugglers chief 
of his Secret Service, and Orozco found it 
very difficult to get ammunition. Seventy- 
five per cent of it was captured by United 
States Secret Service men. There is enough 
captured ammunition stored up at Fort 
Bliss to run two good-sized revolutions. 
The U. M. C. and Winchester people cer- 
tainly have no cause to complain about 
business not being good in this section. 
Some time ago I was in a hardware store, 
and the day’s shipments amounted to 80,000 
Mausers, 100,000 .30-30s and 60,000 .30-40s. 
Secret Service men recently captured 480,- 
000 rounds from the Rebels. It was in a 
car covered with coal. Of course, much of 
it goes over the line to the Rebels. Pres- 
ident Wilson has recently put a ban on the 
Federals importing ammunition, and so 
they, too, have gone into the smuggling 
business. Their first consignment was cap- 
tured, as will likely be all others they at- 
tempt to pass in this section, for the people 
along the border hate Huerta, and without 


the sympathy of the people it is impossible 
to smuggle heavy stuff like cartridges. 

My! but the stuff is heavy. A thousand 
Mausers weigh ninety pounds and a thou- 
sand .30-30s weigh sixty. Many of the men 
go into battle with three hundred rounds. 
They become regular pack mules. If a sol- 
dier is careful he will not fire over one hun- 
dred rounds in an ordinary day’s fight. Of 
course, there are times when he will fire 
many more than that. To get cut off and 
run short of ammunition is what he dreads, 
hence the large number of rounds he 
carries. 

Don’t ever shoot reloaded cartridges in a 
high-power gun. A friend of mine recently 
did that and blew his Mauser to pieces. The 
Mauser 7 mm. soft-nose is a “peach” for 
game. It has a Winchester .30-40 “skinned 
a mile.” It will cut a man’s wrist in two 
as smooth as a cannon ball. As a surgeon 
I can’t recommend it for shooting men; it 
makes too much work. The hard-nose is 
anything but “humane” at certain ranges. 
In the old Indian days on the plains the 
Mauser would have been priceless. During 
the Spanish-American war our soldiers cap- 
tured thousands of rifles and cartridges 
from the Spaniards in Cuba, and these guns 
were afterwards sold to Francis Bannerman 
& Son of New York. An agent of the Ma- 
dero revolution bought two thousand of the 
rifles and a million rounds of cartridges. 
When they reached El Paso they were a 
sight to behold. The salt air had rusted 
the guns and 20 per cent of the cartridges 
had split shells. The clips were so badly 
rusted that they would not work. The boxes 
had to be opened up and the whole lot 
taken out and the worthless ones thrown 
away. Fortunately, the powder had retained 
its strength. The two antiquated old Gat- 
lins, bought from Bannerman, were never 
moved from New York. 

Texas. 


The Present Farcical Short-Gun Legislation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read in today’s 
paper of a New York man who was “held 
under $5,000 bond for having in his posses- 
sion a revolver, in violation of a state law.” 

I wish that you would publish a little in- 
formation on that subject, stating just what 
the rights of a citizen of the United States 
are in regard to the ownership and trans- 
portation of firearms. 

The constitution says that “the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” Most states modify this in 
the matter of revolvers and other side arms, 
in prescribing that they shail not be con- 
cealed about the person. 

After the great fire in San Francisco and 


also after a series of “gas-pipe thug” mur- 


ders in the same city in which the police 
demonstrated little ability to check the per- 
petrators, several well-known business men 
were brought to book for carrying guns. 
Then, in the columns of the daily papers, 
representative business men stated that, if 
necessary, they would revive the old fashion 
of wearing a belt and holster in plain sight, 
and there was talk of the organization of a 
vigilance committee or of a citizens’ con- 
stabulary. 

Under a universal concealed-arms law the 
habitual law-breaker would continue to vio. 
late that as all other laws,’*while the respec- 
table citizen would be left to the tender 
mercies of their brass knuckles, gas-pipes, 
slungshots, knives and guns. 
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An Englishman told me of the poor Lon- 
don “bobbies,” who were legally prohibited 
from carrying a revolver, and were limited 
to the use of a club, which might be more 
properly described as a mere truncheon. 
As a result, the capture of a desperate crim- 
inal meant their advancing to hand-grips 
under a fire which they eould not by any 
possibility return. He showed me a para- 
graph in a London paper in which was 
stated the facts of a capture made by a cer- 
tain police officer. The criminals opened 
fire, and the officer drew a Webley and 
downed one and held up the other. That 
officer was incontinently bundled off to 
prison with his captured thug and tried for 
the crime of carrying a weapon, and also 
the consideration of a murder charge 
against him seemed to be involved in this 
peculiar procedure. I don’t know how the 
mess was solved, as I saw no more London 
papers. But it certainly was a graphic il- 
lustration of a state’s care in “protecting” 
the lives and “rights” of its “peaceable” 
citizens! 

Of course we Westerners know what New 
York has been up against in the matter of 
its “Apaches,” its widely advertised ‘“‘so- 
ciety” killings and so forth. A drastic law 
against the possession of firearms by the 
criminal class is certainly indicated; but, it 
seems to me, there is even more forcible 
argument to be advanced in favor of the 
right of the citizen who stands for the law 
to carry arms when there is need. The out- 
of-hand killing of a holdup man by his pro- 
spective victim does more to discourage 
such gentry than does the sentence of one 
of their number to a prison term. Two or 
three years ago the building of the Los 
Angeles aqueduct brought a swarm of yeggs 
to the southern part of this state. Rob- 
beries and murders were quite frequent all 
through that section, as these fellows 
drifted from one place to another. In 
Bakersfield there were a good many hold- 
ups, and one night a man who was out driv- 
ing with a lady was halted by a man with 
a gun. He drew, and both fired. The ball 
from the stick-up man’s Gat. went through 
the back of the buggy top, but Mr. Thug 
stayed right where he was. That sort of 
eased things down there for a while. 

I was in Reno when the Tonopah and 
Goldfield booms were at their zenith and 
at the same time the Government was build- 
ing the Hazen and Fallon irrigation sys- 
tems. This working activity and the then 
wide-open gambling brought its inevitable 
influx of undesirables. It was said that in 
one year over thirty murdered men’s bodies 
were found along the Truckee. One night 
Dan O’Keefe, a hotel-keeper, was stuck up 
near his house. He left the robber a very 
harmless thing in the dust of the Plaza. 
That was along toward the last of the “live” 
times in Reno. It probably helped some in 
ending them. 
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Personally, I am not a gun-packer. True, 
there have been whole years when I slipped 
into a belt when I slipped into my trousers, 
but that was when it meant only small. 
game for dinner and the occasional speed- 
ing-up of a loafing coyote, and the extinc- 
tion of numerous rattlers. Just a few times 
I thought it the part of wisdom to carry a 
gun to protect a few dollars I happened to 
have, but at that, the only times I ever ° 
needed a gun I had none on me. I got stuck 
up just once, and don’t know to this day if 
it was a real hold-up or not. Reno was in 
the grip of a storm which laid all the wires 
on the ground and the town was in dark- 
ness; the business section was dependent 
on gas and candles. Rather than go 
through a subway under the railroad tracks, 
I elected to pass through a couple of strings 
of freight cars. With hands on the bump- 
ers, I had swung my feet to the couplings 
and was about to drop over, when a voice 
said, “Hands up!” Surprised, I remained 
as I was, until the voice repeated, “Hands 
up! I’m going to go through you!” Who- 
ever it was, he was on the other side of the 
cars, and I could not see if he had a gun on 
me or not. But I knew he would shoot right 
into a bunch of saloons a hundred feet or so 
back of me, if he let go, and I did not think 
he would do that; also, I surmised that if 
he were a real bad hombre he would have 
waited till my feet hit the ground, and then 
knocked me cold. So I leaped back, reach- 
ing to my empty hip pocket, as I knew he 
could see me plainly against the lighted 
windows. He gave a laugh and said, “I was 
just joking! Help me over here!” I went 
in between the cars, gave him a hand and 
jerked him over the coupling. I held onto 
his hand a minute and tried to see his face, 
but it was too dark. I did know that the 
voice was that of none of my friends. I told 
him forcibly that it was a fool “joke” to 
play on such a night, when the town was 
being so well worked by hold-ups anyway. 
I said: “If you hadn’t spoken quickly I'd 
have been squirting lead all around you!” 
He just laughed, withdrew his hand and 
walked quickly toward town, but I saw him 
turn back later toward the tracks again. 
The consensus. of opinion among my friends 
was that it was some hobo out of luck, who 
would willingly have gone through me had 
I been scared, but who was chary of getting 
into a mixup, which might have resulted in 
road-work or injury to him. I think that 
maybe some chap made a mistake and 
thought I was some friend of his whom he 
wanted to get a laugh on. Anyhow, that 
was my sole experience as a victim of a 
“hands-up!” man. Maybe he will read this 
and tell me who he was and how he hap 
pened to “stick me up’? 

But, however the lack of necessity for 
most of us to ever carry a gun, there should 
be some legitimate manner for the person 
of good habits and good character to do so, 
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in case he deems it advisable. If I want to 
go out in the hills for a day’s fun with a 
six-gun, I ought to be permitted to carry it 
through the city on my way there and on 
my return without the fear that some “cop” 
will slap me on the pocket and “pinch” me 
physically and financially, in any state in 
the Union. If I travel, I want to be able to 
throw my gun into my suitcase, without the 
fear that some baggage-buster will reveal a 
crime on my part in so doing. 

The public ought to be safeguarded 
against promiscuous gun-toting. In order 
to get a permit to carry one the bearer 
ought to be a reputable citizen who can fur- 
nish evidence (1) that he does not get 
drunk; (2) that he is not of a quarrelsome 
or fighting disposition; (3) that he has a 
legitimate reason for desiring to carry one; 
(4) that he is sufficiently conversant with 
its handling and sufficiently expert in its 
use to make it safe for the “innocent by- 
standers” if he ever pulls it on an enemy of 
law and order. 

Any sensible man will agree to these 
points. But anything beyond this appears 
to me to be an infringement of a personal 
right which is as dear to us as it was to 
our forefathers, who thought it of great 
enough importance to incorporate it among 
the fundamentals of our national liberty, on 
which our national government is based. 
Furthermore, we are a nation of citizen sol- 
diers. Few of us belong to organized mi- 
litia, but our national defense is based on 
the idea that every male citizen knows how 
to line up a pair of sights. The legitimate 
use of firearms should be fostered and en- 
couraged by every possible means. The 
ability to whip up a shotgun and drop a 
duck is not nearly as much in the way of a 
preliminary training in the use of a Spring- 
field as is the steady hold and smooth pull 
which are the fundamentals of connecting 
a target with a revolver. And I will wager 
that more men have been murdered, in 
these latter days, by city-bred toughs who 
have never fired a box of shells through 
their tin-plated, pot-metal bulldogs, by a 
score of 100 to 1, than by men who carry a 
holster gun. And I don’t bar the Kentucky 
mountains, where my daddy came from, nor 
the Texas panhandle from the calculation, 
either. 

Anyhow, I’d just like to know what would 
be apt to happen to me, in the way of in- 
carceration if I took a ramble through the 
principal points of interest in this little old 
United States, with Mrs. Colt to chaperone 
me. What? is Be. CE: 

California. 

In New York state the exact standing of 
the “Sullivan anti-weapon law,” as it is 
called, is yet to be determined by the court 
of last appeal. The whole matter may yet 
have to go to the United States Supreme 
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Court. As matters now stand in New York, 
it is a felony, for which the greatest pen- 
alty is seven years in Sing Sing at hard la- 
bor for a man to have any weapon in his 
possession in public, no matter how carried, 
without official permission. One judge held 
that a man could have a pistol in his*house 
or place of business, but later another, and 
presumably higher, court held that even this 
constituted a penitentiary crime. This ele- 
ment of the case is now before the courts. 

A German was recently arrested and held 
in jail without bonds for having a shotgun 
in his baggage. He was merely passing 
through New York city from the ship to the 
railroad station when arrested, and his bag- 
gage was not in his personal possession at 
the time, but in the railroad station. Inter- 
national pull got him out of his trouble, to 
the inexcusable disgrace of this country. As 
matters now stand, a man can be arrested 
on a train as soon as he enters New York 
state and held for trial with seven years 
hanging over him if he has a pistol or knife 
in his baggage in the baggage car. 

The standing of rifles and shotguns in 
this regard is not clear, but as in the case 
of the German traveler, any man is at least 
subject to arrest and trial for his liberty for 
seven years if he has any weapon in his 
possession anywhere, be it in his baggage, 
home, office or on his person, concealed or 
exposed. 

The United States Supreme Court de- 
cided some years ago, and it is now the law 
of our land, that any state can pass prac- 
tically what laws it wants to about weapons, 
under what is termed roughly “the police 
powers of a state.” The court held that the 
clause in the constitution that “L. D. S.” 
quotes was limited practically to the wea- 
pons of the National Guard. In other words, 
the Supreme Court practically decided that 
so far as the individual citizen is concerned 
that he has no rights to any weapon under 
any circumstances under the constitution. 

Although Outdoor Life is not a proper 
place to discuss legal matters, it might be 
stated that in actual practice the constitu- 
tion of the United States is practically a 
dead letter in many things, this matter of 
the right of citizens to bear arms or the 
right of all citizens to vote being clear ex- 
amples. The negroes of the South have 
been practically disfranchised under the 
state laws known as the “grandfather 
clause,” which holds to express the matter 
loosely here, that no man has a right to 
vote unless ‘his grandfather could vote. “L. 
D. S.” need not look to the constitution for 
any help if he wishes to own a gun in sev- 
eral of these free United States. 

In many matters, such as the laws gov- 
erning weapons, marriage and divorce, the 
right to appeal to higher courts and several 
others of equal importance, some of the 
states of this Union, and New York state in 
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particular, are not as free as Germany, 
France, and especially are not as free as 
England. In fact, in some of these matters 
New York state is not as free as certain 
states of Russia. Such is the legal standing 
of a man with a weapon in, some of our 
states today. In Chicago, for instance, a 
man cannot carry a revolver concealed in 
his own house or office without police per- 
mission. He is as liable as if he carried it 
concealed on the street. The concealed 
weapon law in Chicago makes no distinc- 
tion between places where the weapon is 
worn concealed. And a pistol under a pil- 
low is considered concealed, just as much 
as if the owner had it in his hip pocket in 
the park. 

The suggestions “L. D. S.” gives concern- 
ing official permission to bear arms are 
wholly impractical. We have such laws on 
our books now, and have had them for 
many years in many states, but they lead 
only to confusion, with the final result of 
making matters worse than ever. Fancy 
an official certificate of a man’s moral 
character! Or that he does not get drunk! 
The result in practice has been that the 
man with a political or police pull gets 
official right to pack a gun, while the ordi- 
nary citizen does not have that right. “L. 
D. S.’s” suggestions have been tried out, 
and ended in total failure. As for the pro- 
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fessional criminal, he will carry deadly wea- 
pons, regardless of all laws to the contrary. 
A man bent on murder, robbery or other 
crimes worse than carrying concealed wea- 
pons, would naturally ignore the weapon 
law. He would be a fool if he did not, as 
that is only a minor detail in his profession. 

As for us being a nation of riflemen- 
forget it! Not one man in a hundred in 
America today has ever pulled a trigger. 
Many millions in the great cities have never 
had a gun to their shoulder. So far as be- 
ing a nation of riflemen, we are rather a 
nation of men riflers. The United States 
today lays open to any attack from without. 

Incidentally, Tim Sullivan, an old-time 
ward politican of New York, the father of 
the New York law, was reported recently 
in the daily papers to have been murdered 
and his body placed on the railroad track. 
How correct this Associated Press dispatch 
was, of course, we cannot tell, but give it 
here for what it may be worth. It is also 
reported that the real motive of the law was 
to wring $30,000 out of the two largest re- 
volver manufacturers in this country. They 
refused to be held up in this fashion, hence 
the law was passed. In short, the Sullivan 
pistol law, that on the surface was to su- 
press holdups, was in itself the biggest hold- 
up of all—EDITOR. 


Cylinder Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Answering some 
remarks of Mr. Alfred A. Thomas, Chicago, 
in the August number of your magazine, I 
beg to say that the author of “With His 
Back to the Wall,’ in the December Cos- 
mopolitan, does not use the word “cylinder,” 
but ‘chamber of his rifle,” etc. 

As to cylinder rifles, I saw some over 
forty years ago in Europe; they were of 
Belgian make, using rim-fire ammunition. 
About thirty years ago, in Old Mexico, | 
owned and used a Colt cylinder rifle, caliber 
.44 or 45, powder and ball, paper cartridges, 
and caps, of course. 

This was a fine shooting gun, furnished 


with one extra cylinder, which could be 
carried, loaded, in the pocket, and which de- 
livered six shots almost as fast as the mod- 
ern automatic. The main drawback in the 
gun was that the escaping gas and fire be- 
tween cylinder and barrel would burn the 
shooter’s wrist. I was told that during the 
Civil War a regiment of Union soldiers were 
equipped with those Colts, but had to be 
provided with gauntlets to protect them 
against having their wrists scorched. 

Glad to enlighten Brother Thomas. Your 
splendid Arms and Ammunition Department 
must be of the greatest interest to all users 
of small arms. JOHN MAHNKE. 

California. 


Mr. Watson Writes Again Concerning Foot Pounds 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see that I have 
been misunderstood. If I state the case in 
my own language they will understand. To 
do so I. must quote my authority, according 
to the Standard dictionary. Dynamics, “the 
branch of mechanics that treats of the ef- 
fects of forces in producing motion and the 
laws of the motion so produced; sometimes 
called kinetic; opposite to static.” Momen- 
tum, “The quantity of motion in a body as 


measured by the product of the mass by the 
velocity.” Kinetic energy, belonging to every 
body in motion and equal to the product of 
half its mass into the square of its velocity. 
Kinetic theory, any theory of the constitu- 
tion of bodies which explains their proper- 
ties by the motion of their particles, espe- 
cially that theory of gases acording to which 
their elasticity is due to the rapid motion 
of their molecules, which dart about in 
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straight lines, with an average velocity that 
increases with the temperature until reflected 
by encounters with one another or the walls 
of the containing vessel. Now if we com- 
pare the two formulas we have M X V=mo- 
mentum. M, x V’=kinetic energy, yet we 
find that each bullet leaves the gun at the 
same velocity and penetrates the same num- 
ber of boards. A bullet of itself has only 
static energy until it is moving. A charge 
of nitro powder has only static energy until 
it is ignited. In the above kinetic theory of 
expanding gases we can see true kinetic en- 
ergy. It seems to me to be misapplied when 
applied to the bullet that was moved, instead 
of the gases that moved it. Suppose the bar- 
rel is thirty inches long and one-half-inch 
bore (square), then we would have 
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60 4+4+2=242, one-half in squares, counting 
the breech and base of bullet. Now if the 
pressure on the base of the bullet is 100 
pounds, on the inside of the barrel there will 
be a pressure of 100241=—24,100 pounds. 
This gives some reason why the velocity is 
squared. If the charge had been placed be- 
tween two bullets the rate of the expansion 
of the gases would be the same, but each 
bullet would move only one-half as fast, so 
in estimating the kinetic energy the weight 
of one bullet is used. So in using the form- 
MV 
ula — in estimating the foot pounds, I 
2 
cannot see what gravity has to do with a bul- 
let flying horizontal. J. C. WATSON. 
New York. 


Knife-Pistols and Cylinder Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the August 
number of Outdoor Life Mr. Charles Gasho 
describes a knife-pistol and expresses a de- 
sire to hear from others about like weapons 
or “instruments of torture.” In a sale or 
auction of old arms, etc., held by Merwin 
Sales Co., Newark, N. J., January 30, 1913, 
was offered a knife-pistol of the following 
description: “Percussion; about .22 caliber; 
barrel is German silver; with English proof 
marks; nipple on the axis of the bore. 
There are two blades—one large, one small; 
marked ‘Unwin and Rogers’ patent.’ Bullet 
mould, cap picker and cap box in butt; 
handle, black horn, well checkered; length, 
6% inches; nice condition.”” The handle of 
this knife-pistol is shaped like that of Mr. 
Gasho’s weapon, but the butt part, from a 
point even with the breech of the barrel. is 
checkered, while the rest of the handle is 
smooth and rounded. The bullet mould 
shows in the butt at the point where Mr. 
Gasho illustrates the square groove or cut 
in the butt of his weapon, about the use of 
which he is in doubt. The hammer is bell- 
shaped and appears larger than that shown 
in Mr. Gasho’s cut or drawing. 


In this same number Mr. Alfred A. 
Thomas, Chicago, says he has never gone 
“dippy” trying to figure out what a cylinder 
is on a repeating rifle. Perhaps the trapper 
in “With His Back to the Wall” was armed 
with an old-style Colt revolving rifle re- 
modeled from cap-and-ball to cartridges. That 
is the only solution I have to offer. Some 
writers mention .45-caliber, rim-fire Win- 
chesters! Who has seen one? The Colt 
revolving rifle was perhaps the first gas- 
operated rifle ever put out. Gas-operated, 
how? When new they acted fairly well, but 
after being fired a few hundred times the 
touch-hole in tube became enlarged to such 
extent as to allow sufficient back-flare or 
gas leakage to force the hammer back and 
revolve the cylinder before the man behind 
the gun could release the trigger, thus fir- 
ing a number of shots as quickly, or quicker, 
than they can be fired from a present-day 
automatic. The results were often disas- 
trous to the operator, as may well be imag- 
ined. This rifle does not appear to have at- 
tained much popularity, probably on ac- 
count of this defect—a fault which at the 
present time would be easily overcome. 

Texas. E. F. POPE. 


His Favorite the .22-Caliber 97 Marlin 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noting the inquiry 
of Mr. Stewart in the July issue about .22- 
caliber repeaters, the Marlin Model ’97 in 
particular, I will give my experience with 
this gun. 

For all-around use in a .22 it is hard to 
beat. The weakest point in this gun, as I 
know it, is the same as the others described 
by Mr. Stewart, namely, the extractor. If 
black powder were used exclusively there 
would be little, if any, trouble on this point; 
but as I have not owned one of these models 


for some time, I do not know whether or not 
the Marlin people have improved this part. 

The expansion of the shell due to smoke- 
less powder being used is the chief cause 
of the failure of extractor to properly re- 
move the empty shell from chamber. A sim- 
ple remedy that can be used, if the ex- 
tractor becomes weak, is to whittle the end 
of a match to a wedge-shape and force it be- 
tween the extractor and bolt, then break or 
cut it close. This will serve the purpose 
until a new one can be obtained. . 
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I had one of these guns fitted with a Ste- 
vens telescope and using the long rifle, 
black powder ammunition it gave very sat- 
isfactory results on both indoor targets and 
small objects outdoors. The sights that are 
on the gun when it is turned out of the fac- 
tory are better than those on most standard 
guns of this caliber. There will be little 
trouble of jamming with the gun if the lever 
is given a full swing with no jerky move- 
ments. This mode of manipulation is fast 
enough for the use the average .22 repeater 
is put to. 
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A hole about the size of a 20-gauge shell 
bored in the stock after removing the butt- 
plate will be found very handy in which to 
keep field cleaner, additional extractor, tang 
screws and factory sights, providing others 
are added to the gun. This is simply a lit- 
tle convenience for those whose outdoor 
trips take them for a length of time. from 
town. 

In closing, will say that my next .22 re- 
peater will be a Marlin ’97, half magazine, 
half round barrel, fitted with Sheard front 
and Marble flexible rear sights. 

Idaho. F. N. KESSEY. 


Concerning a Pistol Dr. Connyngham Mentioned 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Dr. Connyngham 
mentions a German-made, hand-functioned, 
repeating pistol in the July number of your 
magazine. A more detailed description of 
these guns might be of interest to your 
readers, hence this write-up. 

The guns are the invention of a Mr. Bitt- 
ner. The gun was, and perhaps is still, 
made by a Suhl concern. The caliber is 
.3880, using the common .380 revolver cart- 
ridge. The pistol has 6-inch barrel, is ham- 
merless, has a box-magazine holding six 
cartridges and is functioned by a lever in 
front of the trigger. This lever, which also 
formed the trigger guard, was pushed 
ahead and pulled back. This movement 
opened the breech block, inserted a cart- 
ridge in the chamber, closed the action and 
cocked the hammer. The material was good, 


the workmanship was excellent and the ac. 
tion functioned with certainty and dispatch 
when clean and well oiled; when rusty 0} 
dirty it worked much too hard for one 
finger or even one hand to repeat with any 
rapidity at all, and the gun could have been 
improved by fitting it with a hammer, and 
have the hammer operate the pistol some- 
what like the Colt’s single-action Army. 
The action could easily have been adapted 
to the .22 rim-fire ammunition and given an 
excellent account of itself. 

lt made its appearance in the United 
States about the time of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, when I purchased one of the 
guns in St. Louis. The price was $10, and 
I received my money’s worth in education 
and real service. 


Colorado. GEO. C. SHUMAKER. 


Mr. Gasho’s Knife Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to the 
article by Chas. Gasho in the August num- 
ber of the Outdoor Life, on page 179, I wish 
to say that the combination knife and pis- 
tol was made in Sheffield, England, by Un- 
win & Rogers. 

We have one in our museum, and there 
is one in the United States Cartridge Co’s. 


collection of firearms, catalogue No. 576, on 
page 120. There was one in the David 
Strasser, Albany, N. Y., collection, which 
was sold at auction, Jan. 30th, 1913. 

The receptacles in the end of the butt 
were for caps, cap picker (a tweezer-shaped 
implement) and bullet mould. 

MUNICIPAL MUSEUM, 

Rochester, N. Y. R. T. Webster, Curator. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


H. C. Moddelmog, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
—Does the Savage Arms Company make the 
.22 H. P. Savage cartridge with full metal 
patch bullet? 


Answer:—The Savage Company does not 
at present manufacture .22 H. P. Savage 
cartridges with full metal patch bullets. 
Ever since the .22 H. P. was placed on the 
market this company has been behind on 
orders for the regular soft-point ammunition 
for this caliber, and at present nothing def- 
inite can be said as to the date on which 


ammunition for the .22 H. P. can be had 
with full metal patch bullets, but it is our 
belief that such cartridges will eventually 
be made for this arm as we have often 
heard of shooters desiring such bullets for 
this rifle. Reed & Company, 506 Mutual 
Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., make a specialty 
of supplying shooters with special Spitzer 
point bullets for sporting purposes, and 
while we are not quite positive, we think 
they could furnish full metal patch bullets 
for the Savage H. P. .22. 
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H. W. C., Round Mountain, Calif.:—Is a 
Remington rimless .25 caliber pointed bullet 
more shocking on game than the same cart- 
ridge with the regular soft-point bullet? 
What is the highest velocity of the .30 U. S. 
Winchester, ’95 model? How does the Luger 
9 mm. compare with the .38 Colt Officer’s 
model in shocking power? 


Answer:—The pointed bullet as loaded by 
the Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co., has 
greater velocity and more energy than the 
regular round pointed soft-point bullet in 
this caliber, but when used on game greater 
shocking power, or tearing, smashing effect, 
in the great majority of cases, we believe, 
would result from the use of the soft-point 
bullet than if the full metal patched Spitzer 
was used as the latter bullet, unless encoun: 
tering large bones which occassionally 
might cause the metal jacket to rupture, 
would usually cut a much cleaner hole in 
the game struck than the soft-point bullet 
would. If the pointed bullet could be had 
with soft point, or made with a point that 
would readily expand when striking game, 
the result would be in favor of this bullet 
due to the higher velocity and somewhat 
greater energy. Reed & Company, men- 
tioned in preceding query, can supply such 
bullets, we think. The highest velocity given 
in the .30-40 Winchester, we believe, is ob- 
tained with cartridges loaded with the 150- 
grain Spitzer bullet. This velocity has been 
given by some as 2,700 feet seconds and by 
others at 2,650. The velocity might be stat- 
ed as approximately that of the Springfield 
when loaded with the 150-grain bullet. 
Velocities and energies given for the 9mm. 
Luger and Officer’s model Colt revolver as 
given cartridge manufacturers vary. The 
figures we have for these two arms are as 
follows: Nine mm. Luger, velocity 1,039 foot 
seconds, energy 299 foot pounds; .38 Colt 
special, black powder, 918 foot seconds, en- 
ergy 296 foot pounds: .38 Colt Special 
smokeless, velocity 885 foot seconds, energy 
275 foot pounds. 

Benton E. Jackson, Wyoming, Pa.:—l 
would like to see published in an early num- 
ber of Outdoor Life a list of the automatic 
pistol cartridges. I believe such informa- 
tion would be interesting to many of the 
readers besides myself. I am especially in- 
terested in the .380 caliber as I have a 
Savage for that cartridge. 


Answer:—The list of automatic pistol 
cartridges which we publish below is not as 
complete as we should like to present to 
our readers, but as it covers practically all 
of the automatic pistols used in the United 
States to any great extent, it will, we trust, 
be sufficient for the present. In presenting 
this list, we would call the readers’ atten- 
tion to the fact that figures for these car- 
ridges, like same given for others, may not 
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correspond with others given of another 
manufacture. 
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.63 Mauser 5% 86 1,397 
5 Luger 45% 93 1,173 
5 Roth Sauer....3% 71 894 

mm. Luger 3% 125 1,039 
.25 Auto. Pistol. .2 50 733 
.82 Auto. Colt....4 74 938 
.388 Auto. Colt....5% 180 1,176 
.880 Auto. Colt....4 95 887 
45 Auto. Colt....5 200 910 
.45 Auto. Colt....5 230 809 


Six Pistol, New Haven, Conn.—How does 
the .41 Colt compare in accuracy and pene- 
tration with the .38 Colt Special? What is 
the penetration and energy of the .41 long 
Colt? Is the .41 as accurate as the .38 
Special up to 300 yards? Of course, most 
of my pistol shooting is done well within 
100 yards, but know from experience that 
a good six-shooter can be depended on for 
longer range than that. I realized this 
years before the “Long Shooters” of Ken- 
tucky proved it to the pistol-shooting pub- 
lic. I want a gun somewhat more powerful 
than the .38 special. The .41 Long Colt 
Army Special looks good to me. The cart- 
ridge I shouid use mostly would be the .41 
long smokeless. The bullet is made smaller 
than the bore of the barrel, and has a hol- 
low base which is calculated to cause it to 
expand at discharge to fit the barrel. Does 
this work all right both with black and 
smokeless powders? I think the bullet is 
made of pure lead and as it has a rather 
blunt point it should tear a larger hole 
than certain other bullets that are cast from 
a harder alloy. I have fired thousands of 
rounds from the .38 Special, and have used 
the .44-40 and .45 Colt to some extent, and 
small calibers, both Colt and Smith and 
Wesson, too numerous to mention, but have 
never had an opportunity of using the .41 
Colt. It seems to be an odd size. I hope 
to see this printed in an early number with 
plenty of information concerning the good 
and bad points of this .41 long Colt revolver. 


Answer:—Years ago the writer used the 
.41 Colt with the .41 long hollow base bul- 
let and black powder, and at that time con- 
sidered it an excellent revolver both as to 
accuracy and power, but has never shot one 
for several years, and never with smokeless 
cartridges, but being desirous of answering 
your several questions as fully as possible, 
and also hand you information from an au- 
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thoritative source, he referred your letter to 
one of the most noted revolver shots for 
consideration. This gentleman states that 
you would secure much better results with 
the .38 Colt special than with the .41, stat- 
ing that the former is more accurate and 
gives better penetration, he giving the pene- 
tration for the .38 Special as 614 boards 
(presumably % inch think) and for the .41 
but 5 boards. He states, as all know who 
have had experience with revolvers of these 
calibers, that the bullet to the .38 Special 
fits the barrel snugly, permitting no escape 
of gas while the .41 depends upon upset 
at discharge to fit the bore. In the days 
of black powder, he says, this upset was 
more to be depended upon than with the 
present smokeless loads. From the writer’s 
experience with the two cartridges under 
consideration, it seems to him that the gen- 
tleman referred to rather underrates these 
arms for penetration, but, of course, pene- 
tration varies with cartridges of different 
loading, while the wood in which bullets are 
fired often varies all of which accounts for 
the various figures often given concerning 
penetration of bullets of various kinds. 


P. P. Marion, Clint, Texas:—wWill the .22 
H. P. Savage interchange barrels with the 
.3038 Savage? 


Answer—This question was asked and an- 
swered in an old number of Outdoor Life 
as follows: “During the experimental stages 
of the .22 H. P. cartridge it was thought 
that interchangeable barrels of this caliber 
for other take-down featherweight rifles 
could be furnished, but as a result of much 
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experimenting it was found impossible te 
have both cartridges for the .25-35, .30-30 
and .303 type with comparatively larger 
round and flat-nose bullets handled by the 
same mechanism as for the .22 H. P. with 
its sharp-pointed, soft soft-nose bullets. A 
special form of magazine carrier, automatic 
cut-off and breech bolt are necessary to han- 
dle the .22 H. P. cartridge and the .22- H. 
P. Savage cannot be fitted with interchange- 
able barrels of other calibers and inter- 
changeable barrels cannot be furnished for 
featherweight take-down rifles of other cali- 
bers.” 





For big-game shooting the new “Umbrella 
point” .30 Springfield bullet is now on the 
market, among other new features, by the 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company as solving the question of an ex- 
panding missile whose tearing effect, with 
penetrative power, can be relied upon. A 
hunting type of bullet for the new Spring- 
field (and all arms of similar caliber) other 
than the regular pointed bullet has long 
been required, and the Remington-U. M. C. 
latest (for which patents are pending), com- 
bining, as it does, the wonderful accuracy 
of the Spitzer with a killing power all its 
own, will be welcomed everywhere by both 
military experts and sportsmen. A thin 
metal shell covering the head slightly re- 
tards the expansion at the initial impact 
and allows the jacket to expand like an um- 
brella after entering tissue. No sight ad- 
justment is necessary, this new bullet hav- 
ing the same weight distribution, size and 
shape as the regular 150-grain service bullet. 
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ONE OF COLORADO’S BIG GLACIERS. 


Called Hallet Glacier and situated on Hague’s Peak, north west of Estes Park, which latter 
it is proposed to make a National Park. 
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Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





G. H. W., Jersey City, N. J.—I have a 
young pointer, 9 months old and well grown, 
who has had no training as yet. Do you 
think he is too young to begin now? How 
long does it take to get a dog through the 
course of yard training? Can a pointer be 
broken to retrieve ducks? If a dog is broken 
to hunt quails, will he hunt and work as 
well on any other kind of game birds? Can 
you advise me of a reliable dog trainer near 
New York city who makes reasonable 
charge for thoroughly training a pointer, at, 
say, $25 or less? 


Answer.—At the age of 8 to 10 months is 
the best time to start a pup in yard training 
and then follow up with field training in 
open season. As to time required to train 
a dog, much depends on adaptability of both 
pupil and trainer—from four to six weeks 
should suffice. A dog broken on quail usu- 
ally works well on most all birds except, 
possibly, prairie chicken by moving up too 
close before coming to point, and thus flush- 
ing. It requires very little practice, how- 
ever, to get dog used to different kinds of 
game birds hunted. Beware of “trainers” 
who agree to fully train a dog for $25. The 
usual charge by competent men is from $50 
to $100. The pointer is not well suited as 
duck dog, but can easily be trained to re- 
trieve well from water. 

R. T., Alma, Wis.—Have lately bought a 
large setter, about 2 years old, and am keep- 
ing him in small lot. He keeps up a con- 
stant howl night and day and gnaws at 
boards to get out. Have whipped him, but 
he is timid and will quiet down only while 
I am near. What can be done to get him 
contented and stop barking? 


Answer.—lIt is quite natural for a dog, 
shut up in small lot and strange in the 
place, to set to barking and howling for 
want of company and exercise. Had he a 
companion (any kind of dog, preferably one 
of his own size) in that place with him, 
doubtless he would be contented. The first 
to be done with a new dog is to get him 
acquainted with you—by having dog follow 
vou around and, if possible, remaining in 
»our company during the day. To whip the 
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dog for loneliness will make things worse 
and, besides, make him afraid of you. 


T. P. H., Texarkana, Texas.—My pointer 
pup, 6 months old, has a very peculiar trou- 
ble. I have taken him to a veterinarian 
here, but it appears that he knows little 
about dogs. The muscles of hind quarters 
are flabby and soft and do not seem to de- 
velop as they should. He has trouble at 
times to get up and also has a wobbly gait. 
I have fed him very carefully, mostly on dog 
biscuits, occasionally cooked bones with but 
very little meat on; also bread and milk. 
At one time I thought that worms might 
cause this trouble and possibly that his kid- 
neys had caught cold. Have given worm 
medicine, but brought on no worms; also 
gave medicine for kidney trouble without 
result. Kindly advise, and oblige. 


Answer.—Such ailments are _ usually 
caused by worms—all puppies have intes- 
tinal parasites at early age and must be 
freed of them lest serious troubles arise. 
Possibly the remedy employed was ineffect- 
ive. The mode of feeding is faulty. Meat 
(raw, lean beef) is the best and most nutri- 
tious that can be fed a dog. Large joint 
bones with some meat on should be supplied 
to gnaw on regularly. Dog biscuits are 
good enough to fill in with, but must not 
form the principal ration. Sweet milk is 
fine for a pup—should have all he will take. 
Worm Remedy and Tonic Pills.are required 
in your case. Rubbing the flabby muscles 
with bare hand twice a day, vigorously, will 
assist in bringing about natural function. 
Treating for kidney trouble merely had 
weakening effect. 


R. T., Llano, Texas.—My dog will point a 
covey of quail and hold them till the gun 
cracks, and then he breaks and runs all 
over the field till every single has been 
flushed before I can make him come in. 
For a while he works well, till again he re- 


peats former procedure. Can he be made 


steady to point and gun? 


Answer.—Probably your dog has had no 
preliminary training and is not obedient. 
You should get a copy of “The Amateur 
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Trainer,” turn to page 75, as to making 
steady on point, and 97, as to cure of break- 
ing shot, all of which can be accomplished 
on game afield in one afternoon. 


M. H. W., Richton, Miss.—To settle a dis- 
pute, will you kindly answer the following: 
Are puppies from a bitch that had never 
been broken or hunted afield on game 
harder to train than if she had been hunted 
and was well trained? Would those of a 
bitch make better workers afield if she was 
trained and a good hunter herself? 


Answer.—So far as yard training is con- 
cerned, there will be no difference, but 
there may be a deficiency in ambition and 
instinctive hunting proclivity. Puppies from 
parents who were good field dogs are, as a 
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rule, endowed with greater agility, propen- 
sity and natural hunting qualities. 


G. H., Racine, Wis.—I am much inter- 
ested in the various questions and answers 
pertaining to dogs, and hope to get one 
answered myself, namely: I have an Irish 
water spaniel dog and don’t like the bare 
looks of his tail and am, therefore, think- 
ing of cutting off that portion of it. Do 
people ever do that with this kind of dog? 


Answer.—The water spaniel’s mission is 
retrieving from water, and while swimming 
the tail is employed as rudder, hence if de- 
prived of the caudal appendage he would 
be vastly handicapped. A stump tail, sim- 
ilar to that of a fox terrier, would not give 
the water spaniel a dignified appearance, 
but rather disfigure him. 


Timely Hints 


The sportsman of today, as a rule, be- 
longs to a busy class of people. He is not 
the “hunter” of bygone years. The business 
man who, during the closed season on game, 
has been fettered to his office, toils in the 
city, partakes himself to field and forest 
for a hunt for pleasure and recreation, but 
not for the money to be made out of the 
game killed. He is a busy man while at- 
tending to business affairs, and the busy 
habit has become “second nature” with him 
personally, so that, while on his hunting 
trip, he also rushes things to the limit. 
After reaching coveted game fields things 
are hurriedly put together, the dogs un- 
chained and off they are in quest of feath- 
ered tribes. 

Not always are anticipated expectations 
realized on such a trip—may be cut short 
unexpectedly. Not having had the time to 
spare, the faithful helpmate afield of past 
seasons could not be given a chance to get 
hardened up constitutionally, the feet Sup- 
plied with a solid pad, etc., after so long an 
interval, and now, eager as his master, 
darts away through thick and thin in search 
of birds at lightning speed. Before long he 
seems to become a ‘trifle slower and less 
animated. At the end of the first half day’s 
hunt he is lame and foot-sore, burrs cling to 
his flag and feather till too heavy and an- 
‘noying to permit further progress, sits upon 
his haunches and pulls them out with his 
teeth, pricking his tongue thereby, and the 
mouth gets sore, till eating is almost im- 
possible. The close of the first day out may 
find the dog in absolutely incapacitated con- 
dition for further work. Instead of the an- 
ticipated sport for several days or a week 
in quest of game, the hunter finds it useless 
to continue tramping the fields without the 
air of his dog, hence packs his duds and 


next morning he is ensconced in the Pul- 
man, bound for home. 

The sportsman returning in the evening 
from field, forest or marsh should give the 
faithful helpmate, his dog, who worked all 
day under all sorts of conditions, due con- 
sideration and attention instead of merely 
placing on chain or locking up overnight 
after feeding. The feet should be carefully 
examined—there may be splinters to eject, 
mud to remove, sore spots to anoint, etc., 
and after rubbing down well and amply 
rested, feed proffered to fully satisfy and 
make as comfortable during the night as 
possible, thus fitting the good dog for work 
on the following day. See to it that the feed 
consists of sufficient in quality and quan- 
tity. Hunters stopping at a farm house dur- 
ing the outing may not always be able to 
get proper food for the dog, because the 
women folks are not accustomed to provid- 
ing dog feed—the canines on the farm being 
left in greater part to shift for themselves, 
and no particular pains are taken in the mat- 
ter of feeding them, hence when requested to 
supply a liberal quantity for the hunter’s 
dog, a surprised look perches upon the coun- 
tenance of the kitchen girl who, deeming it 
amply sufficient, scrapes together some 
bread crumbs and chicken bones to offer 
as dog feed. The safest plan is to carry an 
ample supply of dog food along, and never 
depend on procuring it from the farmer’s 
kitchen while on a hunting trip. Dog bis- 
cuits or dog bread, baked as per instruc- 
tions in “The Amateur Trainer,” are easily 
transported and may be relied on. Milk is 
usually to be had at the farm, and this, to- 
gether with dog bread, forms quite a sub- 
stantial ration, enabling a dog to work day 
by day without decimating strength and 
agility. 








New York.—Schenectady anglers are fond 
of fishing in Ballston Lake, seven miles 
from Schenectady, where large-mouth black 
bass, pike, pickerel and yellow perch are 
plentiful. The lake is in a wildly beautiful 
territory, and many anglers camp on the 
shaded banks of the streams running into 
the lake and along the lake itself. The bass 
weigh from one pound to seven pounds, and 
yellow perch of two pounds in weight have 
been taken. Two other nearby angling wa- 
ters popular with Schenectady anglers are 
Lock Seven and Lock Nine, where both 
small-moyth black bass and large-mouth 
black bass are taken. Saratoga Lake, an 
hour’s ride from Schenectady and a half 
hour’s ride from Saratoga, contains pike, 
pickerel and yellow perch. 

* * * 

Seabass.—-The Great South Bay of Long 
Island, N. Y., yields quantities of seabass in 
May, September and October. The deep 
spots in the channels and the deep eddies 
alongside of the sod banks are the favorite 
spots. The villages of Freeport, Amityville, 
Babylon and Bayshore are good objective 
points. The angler may take a small boat 
and row out to the fishing grounds, or he 
may engage a bayman to sail him out. 
Catches of twenty and thirty seabass to the 
single rod may be made in an hour’s fishing 
during the high season. The bay fish weigh 
from one pound to two pounds—about half 
the weight of the same species caught in 
the open sea. The seabass favors blood- 
worm and sandworm as bait, but it will at 





certain times of the year take a small killy- 
fish. 


* * * 


Kingfish.—At the same time the seabass 
is taking the angler’s bait in the deep holes 
the kingfish (“barb, “sea mink,” etc.) are 
gamily coming to the hook in the shallow, 
sandy spots in the swift tideways. This 
splendid fish is caught with bits of shedder 
crab on light tackle. The best fishing 
grounds are adjacent to the same Great 
South Bay villages mentioned as objective 
points for seabass. 

* ok * 

Sharks.—More sharks infested Jamaica 
Bay, the Great South Bay and other New 
York fishing waters during July and Avw- 
gust of 1913 than in any previous summer 
time within the memory of the native fisher- 
men, and angling for bluefish and weakfish 
(squeteague, “sea trout,” etc.) has suffered 
accordingly. Captain Morson of Sheepshead 
Bay caught two monsters off Seanright, 
each weighing nearly five hundred pounds, 
and Captain Williams, angling for sque- 
teague in Goose Creek, Long Island, cap- 
tured one four feet long, this specimen be- 
ing boated on light tackle. The marine pis- 
catorial season has been peculiar in general. 
Groups of the bright-colored fishes of Flor- 
ida and Bermuda have been reported in the 
Long Island lagoons, and one man, R. B. 
Sawyer of Keokuk, Iowa, claims to have 
callght a Pacific species—a barracuda, three 
feet long—in the Brighton surf. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


The Finis of Fishing 


Commerce, or civilization, or whatever 
you like to call modern man’s accumulation 
of money wealth at the sacrifice of nature, 
is perpetrated with no greater force than 
in the wanton waste of our forests — the 
trees given by God to the people and stolen 
from the people by the trusts. It seems all 


right for man to prudently use our forests 

in the making of homes and other practical 

things of actual necessity, but it is a down- 

right shame that the people allow greedy 

individuals to destroy the trees for the mere 

sake of adding dollars to the destroyers’ al- 
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ready well-filled purses. And these greedy 
men even deprive the people of their breath- 
ing air, drinking water and fish food. 
Springs, ponds and brooks are dried up by 
the loss of sheltering foliage. Lakes and 
rivers are ruined by the commercial gen- 
try’s waste acid, dye, oil, gas, etc., and the 
very air we breathe is poisoned by the 
fumes of the moneymakers’ chimneys. 
They don’t care. Mr. Millionaire smokes 
up Pittsburg, but lives in New York, away 
from the muck. Mr. Dollargetter blights 
Allegheny, but escapes his soot and sewage 
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by a shelter on Riverside Drive. Mr. Money- 
bags smirches half of Ohio and Long Island 
City—daubs land and water with nasty 
grease and impregnates the air with filthy 
fumes—but, he doesn’t care; he’s golfing on 
smooth turf, drinking pure water and 
breathing sweet air in Pocontico Hills on 
the glorious Hudson. 

It isn’t fair that this selfish man should 
be allowed to ruin my fishing in Newtown 
Creek that he may be able to play golf at 
Forest Hills; or that his greedy companion 
should destroy the Pennsylvania trout 
streams to prolong his vacation in Scotland; 
or that he should ruin God’s landscape and 
man’s common health, to further decorate 
his well-fortified mansion with silly neigh- 
bor-spiting jimcracks. 

“The punishment should fit the crime’— 
the smoke-maker should be compelled to 
live at the very gate of his Pittsburg hell 
spots, and there breathe the putrid air he 
creates and drink the soot water he prop- 
agates. If these conditions are good enough 
for the mill owner’s victims, as he says, why 
shouldn’t they be good enough for the mill- 
man? 

Conditions form the mind’s impressions; 
bad air and worse water and the consequent 
disease and death are all right to the mil- 
lionaire culprit who gathers his gold from 
these conditions—if these horrors obtain in 
Pittsburg and the gold-getter is in New 
York. 

The coke maker should be forced to 
breathe and drink and feed at the very 
mouth of his biggest coke oven. His dol- 
lar-makers “live” there; their lungs and 
livers are just as important as their mas- 
ter’s vital forces, and if ash heaps in place 
of grassy slopes, smoke clouds in place of 
blue sky and dirty drainage in place of 
pure drinking water are all satisfactory to 
the Alleghany soot-eaters, these ungodly 
things should be good enough for the mon- 
grel biped who instigates all this ill health 
to swell his bank account. 

The nature-destroying oil maker should 
be made to bathe in the greasy filth he 
pours on the surface of our once-lovely fish- 
filled tide waters; quench his thirst with 
copious draughts of waste oil and chase 
flocks of spiked golf balls over vast muck 
heaps made by his ruthless indifference to 
the people’s health and common happiness. 

The railroads cut down the people’s trees 
to make ties, and they burn the old ties in- 
stead of consuming them for steam power 
or giving them back to the people for fuel 
or fence posts, etc. The mill owner burns 
as rubbish the sawdust and slabs instead 
of burying the sawdust and allowing it to 
turn into loam that would enrich the soil 
and thereby propagate vegetable food mat- 
ter and the very tree life the. millman 
wastes. He is not only destroying the mate- 
rial gn hand but is doing his best to prevent 
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the growth of future material. Slabs should 
not be burned as waste matter; they are 
— fuel and good material for the farmer 
et al. 

Nothing should be burned as waste mat- 
ter; Nature tells us to bury, not burn. Fire 
destroys not alone the valuable ingredient 
it consumes to make itself, but burns up 
the earth’s vital moisture—the life-giving 
oxygen we breathe, without which no ani- 
mate thing could survive. 

Before fresh timber is cut for market- 
cornering purposes the millmen should be 
compelled to use up the vast rafts of trees 
they have allowed to float upon river banks, 
there to rot while the choppers continue 
their attack on new trees, half of which will 
go to waste with the lumber trust’s already 
decaying market-cornering mess in the 
flooded valley. 

Anyone may personally witness this wan- 
ton waste if so inclined: Take a ride on 
the railroad between Portland, Ore., and 
Tacoma, Wash., and note the conditions en 
route; or glance out of the car window as 
you ride through the timberland district in 
the Southern states—Alabama, Georgia, etc. 

Oregon and Washington are bragging 
their heads off about what the native biped 
conceitedly calls enterprise, Western spirit, 
progress, prosperity, etc. Poor fools! They 
imagine the so-called prosperity is due to 
the enterprise or spirit of themselves, while 
any nature student could tell them that the 
business success of any territory is directly 
due to that territory’s material that is mar- 
keted, and that as soon as the marketable 
material is used up the so-called enterprise, 
energy, spirit, etc., of the ego-marketman 
will blow up with it. 

In Michigan (Bay City) thirty-five years 
ago the wasters used to boast that Bay City 
was going to outrival New York city in size, 
intellect, money wealth, social standing, etc., 
in a few years. All this on a little timber 
they were cutting and selling. It was re- 
marked that the success of their ambition 
depended upon the pine trees they were 
gradually consuming—ruthlessly cutting 
down to extermination—and a_ practical 
man suggested that they plant and propa- 
gate as well as cut and consume. Also it 
was hinted that the lumber they made out 
of the trees was the only thing they had to 
make possible the social downfall of New 
York. 

“Oh, by no means,” they said; “we have 
enterprise and spirit; that’s what counts.” 

But, the count was a failure—the trees 
giving out, Northern Michigan was turned 
into a sugar-beet farm, and most of the poor 
fools who counted on making Bay City out- 
rival New York are now of the very dust 
that nurtures the present-day material that 
their offspring exists upon. 

The Michigan enterprise, spirit, etc., is 
now transposed to the few other timberland 
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states, and the natives of today, the early 
day of plenty, are just like the old conceited 
Michiganders—they foolishly imagine the 
financial success of their territory is due to 
so-called personal energy, pride, enterprise, 
progress, etc., on the part of themselves, 
when any nature student knows that their 
prosperity is directly due to God’s bounti- 
fulness—the prolificacy of marketable mate- 
rial—not man’s effort or egotism. 

When Oregon and Washington have lum- 
bered all their timber the “enterprising” na- 
tives will not have rivalled New York so- 
cially or financially any more than the 
Michigander has accomplished this end; 
Oregon and Washington, without timber, 
like Michigan, will stay just where they are 
—if lucky enough not to go lower down in 
the social and financial standard—when 
their marketable material is exhausted. 

Climate is a mere matter of pure air. 
What’s the good in climate if it’s smoked 


and burned? Any old clean climate, hot or 
cold, is better than any soiled climate, hot 
or cold. 

Marketable material, pure air and pure 
water are the three big concerns of life: 
man isn’t worthy of being included in the 
list of important things because he destroys 
these three mighty essentials. Material 
makes man more than man makes material. 

Carnegie is said to be a great man. He 
wouldn’t amount to much without God’s 
steel and iron. Oil made Rockefeller great, 
if he’s really great, and the “great” Astor 
and Vanderbilt and Belmont, et al., owe 
their “greatness” to real estate—and the 
retail sale of whiskey, each of them being 
interested in the hotels bearing their names 
in New York city, and these hotels all sell- 
ing whiskey by the glass. Man’s energy 
and egotism couldn’t get a footing without 
marketable material. What the world 
needs is less of vain man and more plain 
market stuff. CHARLES BRADFORD. 


The Black-Spotted Mountain Trout (Salmo Clarkii) 


The specie is distributed throughout the 
Intermountain States, and known as “na- 
tives,” the salmon trout of America. As 
stated by Dr. Jordan: “It was born in 
Alaska and has worked its way southward 
and eastward into the streams of the great 
Rocky Mountain region. It is one of the 
handsomest and finest, yet it has rarely 
been transplanted to waters of other than 
those to which it is native. This trout is 
usually known as the ‘cut-throat’ trout, from 
the half-hidden gash of deep scarlet, which 
is always found just below the base of the 
lower jaw. Other marks are the rather long 
head, which forms nearly the fourth of the 
length of the body from the snout to the 
base of the caudal fin. Almost always there 
is a narrow line of very slender teeth along 
the middle lines of the base of the tongue, 
besides the larger teeth, which surround the 
edge of the tongue in all trout. The body is 
usually well spotted, and the spots are a 
good size on small fish and finer on the 
larger ones, there being none on the belly. 
This species is the most widely distributed 
of the trout.” 

The state of Colorado has devoted a great 
deal of time and money to the rearing of this 
species, as well as to the introduction of the 
brook trout of the East and the California 
rainbow trout. 

In 1882 the brook trout were hatched and 
distributed in a small way here, and in 1886 
the eggs of the McCloud River rainbow trout 
were secured and hatched in what is known 
as our Denver State Hatchery. These fish 
were introduced in the Platte and Gunnison 
Rivers of the state. A few years later the 
eges of the native trout were first taken 


from fish found in Twin Lakes near Lead- 
ville of this state. Since that time the col- 
lection of eggs of the natives by what is 
known as “field work” has extended to 
most every part of the state, taking in 
from eight to ten large lakes and reser- 
voirs. With the improved method of taking 
and handling spawn of the native trout, we 
now collect from ten to fifteen million eggs 
annually. This method is known as the 
“collection and shipment of green eggs 
taken from wild trout.” 

This species should be handled with great 
care, to save the fish from injury as well as 
the loss of eggs. When the fish is held 
properly one stroke of the forefinger and 
thumb will extrude eggs or milk by expert 
work with the dry process, when the im- 
pregnation of the eggs takes place at once. 
Then, adding water, you can wash these 
eggs in fifteen minutes afterward, if you 
wish. By the action of the water the milk 
from the male circulates and expansion 
takes place in the egg cells and shell of the 
egg. The eggs can be packed and shipped 
within an hour after being taken and will 
stand transportation without loss, if not 
longer than five days in transit. 

The process of vitalization needs great 
care by the expert. The milk is the pro- 
toplasm which is the animal life that enters 
the duct in the egg, known as the micropile. 
It meets with the existing delicate nerve 
tissue that forms the inner part of the egg, 
causing new cells to take place within the 
existing cells, which it fuses with, starting 
the existing cells to enlarge as soon as it 
comes in contact with the plasma. This 
furnishes the beginning of nutrition — the 
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starting point of life. Incubation then be- 
gins and constitutes the growth in all living 
organism. 

According to the temperature of the wa- 
ter, the milk dies from three to five minutes 
after it is taken from the fish. When the 
eggs of the trout are first taken they are 
semi-adhesive, but when placed in water 
evolution begins with the cells and expan- 
sion takes place in the shell as well. This 
is how they are water hardened. They do 
not absorb water. They are semi-buoyant 
when first taken and no less so after hard- 
ening; while incubation is going on, they 
become gradually of greater gravity than 
before. One of the tests in this is, to meas- 
ure the water you place in the graduate to 
harden or expand the egg before and after. 
The result is you have the same amount of 
water. The increase in the size of the egg 
is by expansion and not by absorption. 
Thus, it is mecessary that eggs should be 
milted before expansion takes place, after 
which it is impossible for impregnation. 

Fish eggs should not be taken in water 
in a pan of expanded eggs covered with 
water and in floating dead milk. This is 
done by the novice too often; by our method 
of wholesale collection of eggs from wild 
fish. Nevertheless, we pay for it dearly by 
having to pick out a large percentage of 
these unfertilized eggs at the hatcheries. 
Another thing I would call attention to the 
fish culture is, that we find on examination 
of these trout that you cannot take-the last 
few eggs from them, as a few eggs are in 
the same condition in them at the upper 
end of the ovaries as all eggs are in the 
row in an unripe fish. That is, they are 
connected by little blood vessels, and when 
forced from the fish by a novice with con- 
tinued stripping are released and appear 
like the other eggs, but they are immature 
and cannot be fertilized. This adds more 
useless or dead eggs to the hatchery work. 

More important yet is that the parent fish 
die and thus diminishes each year our an- 
nual output of eggs. 


PACKING AND SHIPPING. 


Packing and shipping green eggs of the 
native trout from the field stations to the 
hatcheries requires great care from start to 
end of destination. Packing the eggs con- 
sists of placing them in cases, shaped so 
that they can be put on pack horses, each 
case to hold one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand eggs, so each horse can carry two 
cases, a total of three hundred and twenty 
thousand to the horse. The native trout in 
these mountain lakes (elevation 10,000 feet) 
begins spawning from the 15th of June to 
the 15th of July and come on, as it were, 
all of a rush, which ends by the 15th of 
July. Thus our egg harvest is but from ten 
to twenty-five days. 

From the pack horse the cases of eggs 
are conveyed by wagon to the railroad. 
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Thence, to the several hatcheries. From 
the time the eggs are placed in these cases 
until they are in the hatcheries the eggs 
are kept at a temperature of 34° by ice and 
ice water poured over them during transit. 
Unless the green eggs of the trout are han- 
dled in this way, or should the temperature 
in the case raise, incubation starts and eggs 
addle in transit. The eggs we take from 
the rainbow and brook trout are handled in 
the same way when shipped green. We 
have no sub-stations large enough to eye 
eggs before transportation to the hatcheries. 

The state has seven operative trout hatch- 
eries, ample to stock all the waters of this 
commonwealth and to improve legitimate 
angling for all time to come. The matter 
of operating the hatcheries by the collection 
of eggs from wild fish and the distribution 
of the fish has become a very important 
branch of the game and fish department. 
Hatcheries are an expensive thing to oper- 
ate, even fair fish culturists are scarce for 
stations already in commission. The move- 
ment in the East has been the other way, 
where with poorly located hatcheries, or 
those with deficient or insufficient water 
supply, they are being closed. That we 
may not see Colorado following along this 
old trail, strewn with the wrecks of the 
early pioneers, the present commissioner 
believing in economy, efficiency and the en- 
largement of field area incident to prapaga- 
tion of the trout is encouraging the sports- 
men’s associations to build club hatcheries, 
at their own expense, along the most im- 
portant streams of the state. During the 
past year quite a number of such club hatch- 
eries has been built by these fish and game 
associations. The method proposed is, that 
the state furnish the eggs from their field 
stations, and the members of the associa- 
tions pay the expenses of a man to super- 
vise their hatcheries and distribution of the 
fish in the public waters. This requires the 
expenditure of but $100 per month for two 
months, as the young of the native trout 
can be planted in our public waters as soon 
as the sack is absorbed. In this way people 
find that they can have all the fish they 
want in their district by co-operative work 
without so much legislative fish culture, 
which entails so much expense. In this way, 
state fish culture does not engender so 
much unwarranted criticism in people think- 
ing they are not getting their share of fish 
in their respective localities. By this method 
the individual becomes personally inter- 
ested in protection, which is an incident to 
propagation. Surely the lovers of sports 
afield and even the fish “hog” should be 
satisfied with this generous spirit, knowing 
that he, too, is assisting to make Colorado 
not only the playground of America but one 
of the most famous sections for trout-fish- 
ing in the way of sport and for a food prod- 
uct in inland waters that can be found in 
any of the states in the nation. 
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After having twenty-five years’ experience 
as a practical fish culturist, especially as to 
trout and its cultivation and propagation— 
more particularly with the native cut-throat 
of the Rocky Mountain region—especially 
as to the investigation of the fish’s life his- 
tory in their natural habitat, I have come 
to the conclusion, like Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, that I do not know it all yet. Never- 
theless, I do believe with this specie, with 
all its sub-species, throughout this great do- 
main which I have given special investiga- 
tion, from southern Montana through all of 
Wyoming and the state of Colorado, that it 
is one and the same specie, and it feeds on 
the same kind of natural food as other 
trout, namely, the dulces, or chub minnow, 
the young of the mountain sucker, the hell- 
gramite caddis fly larvae—in fact, every 
aquatic insect that moves in or on the 
water. 

In our lakes it feeds on the young of the 
salamander, or water dog, the leech, the 
fresh-water snail and the fresh-water 
shrimp. When abundance of the latter are 
found in our mountain lakes, the trout feed- 
ing on them, the flesh of the fish is red, and 
during the spawning season the male fish 
puts on the brightest scarlet colors on the 
belly and below the lateral line. This only 
in waters where this crustacea exists. In 
all waters where the fish diet is on the 
young of the water dog, or the young of the 
inferior varieties of fishes, as well as the 
hellgramite and caddis fly, the flesh of 
this fish is either a pale yellow or white. 

Now, I believe, as Dr. Jordan says, some 
statements need proving, but I can prove 
this. I think he might say, also, that the 
statement he makes regarding the cut- 
throat being born in Alaska and drifted over 
Two Ocean Pass through the swampy flat 
where the headstreams of the Yellowstone 
interlock, with those of the Snake, that the 
descendants of this trout have peopled the 
Platte, the Arkansas and the Rio Grande 
and the Colorado Rivers. After making a 
special investigation in 1882, and a-state 
investigation for Wyoming and Colorado 
from 1892 up to this date of this vast terri- 
tory, I find that the streams that flow from 
the Continental Divide to the Atlantic 
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Ocean and through the great Utah Basin 
to the Gulf of California, contain the cut- 
throat and its sub-species with but two ex- 
ceptions: the north Platte River and the 
Powder Rivers and their tributaries in Wyo- 
ming; the latter streams never had any 
trout in them naturally. Since my investi- 
gations in the ’80s these, as weil as most 
other streams, have been liberally stocked 
with trout of the two varieties introduced— 
rainbow and brook, by the Wyoming hatch- 
eries and the national fish commissions. 
During the years 1891 and 1892 the state 
commissioner of Colorado placed many of 
the native trout in the headwaters of the 
North Platte in North Park, Colo., as well 
as the headwaters of the Big Laramie, in 
Laramie County, Colo. 

In the headwaters of most all these 
mountain streams the cut-throat at the high- 
er elevations have the habit of locating 
and are non-migratory, but remain there in 
those small mountain spring brooks all win- 
ter, when covered with snow from five to 
ten feet. They do their feeding in the five 
summer months and hibernate in the cold 
ice water in winter. These fish seldom 
grow to exceed twelve inches in length, and 
invariably have a few medium large spots 
on the body back of the dorsal fin and 
above the lateral line, while the same spe- 
cie that inhabits the rivers and large creeks 
of this region invariably have many more 
and much finer spots—the latter fish being 
much more migratory, going up in the 
spring high water to spawn, and down in 
the fall and winter when the water begins 
to recede. It varies with its surroundings, 
and, like its brother in the upper waters. it 
can change its color to match the color of 
the bottom over which they live. As to its 
texture of flesh of this fish, it is the finest 
of them all in hardness, flavor and quality. 
It is an exquisite fish. Its size depends on 
its food. When large or of fair size it is 
extremely gamey, especially in the swift 
waters of our Rocky Mountain streams. 
Therefore, to the disciples of Isaac Walton, 
the lovers of sports afield and to all others, 
it is the trout parexcellence of the Rocky 
Mountains. S. E. LAND. 

Colorado. 
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The Still Hunter, by T. S. Van Dyke; illus- 
trated; 390 pages; $1.75 net; the Macmillan 
Comp any, New York. 


What Walton’s “Compleat Angler” is to 
angling, Van Dyke’s “Still Hunter” is to 
hunting—when that hunting pertains to 
deer. No American sportsman has given the 
amcunt of study to deer hunting that Van 
Dyke has. It has been his one love in the 
field of hunting sport. We believe that the 
first edition of this book issued in 1882 had 
more to do with the idealizing of deer hunt- 
ing hy the still method than any other 
means, and there are living today countless 
old hunters who received their novice les- 
sons in this art from the edition mentioned 
The new edition was gotten out in 1904, but 
we take pleasure in reviewing it again in 
order to remind deer hunters, or those who 
would like to acquire first-hand tips on this 
most pleasurable sport that the edition has 
not been exhausted. 


On Nature’s Trail, by F. St. Mars; 255 pages; 
illustrated; $2.00 net; Geo. H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. 


St. Mars seems to have a genius for the 
wild and must have studied nature first 
hand, as well as in books, and, apart from 
the question whether he be or be not scien- 
tifically accurate in his deductions, observa- 
tions and statements, he has a remarkable 
gift for picturing what he has seen. Whether 
Mr. St. Mars be describing the demoniacal 
doings of a South American puma in a Scotch 
deer forest, or the lively antics of an Indian 
mongoose revelling in an English coppice, he 
shows himself equally at home, Whether 
Mr. St. Mars deals with tragedy or comedy, 
swift destruction or hair-breadth escape, he 
succeeds in gripping our interest. 


‘Rhymes of David, by David Fetter; 200 


pages; Fetter Book Co., Robinson, Md. 


A book of interesting verses, written by a 
practical man of the world. There are con- 
tained in the work 193 rhymes touching 
nearly every phase of life. 








An Angler’s Reminiscences, by Charles Hal- 
lock; 135 pages; illustrated; cloth, $1.50; 
full leather, $2; the Sportsman’s Review 
Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Charles Hallock’s literary career—covering 
a period of sixty years—and his devotion to 
angling through all that time, have justly 
earned for him the popular title, “Dean of 
American Sportsmen.” His recreations, like 
those of “Christopher North,” furnish mate- 
rial for delightful sketches, standard works 
and scientific essays. Turning to the brief 
autobiography in this volume—a classic in 
its special line—the reader will find some of 
the salient features of a life work great in 
achievement, varied in scope, from scientific 
research to current comment on the topics 
of the day; from sojourning in the sunny 
South to pioneer jaunts in the wild West and 





far-off Alaska—yet interspersed always with 
pursuit of the pastimes he loved, with rod 
and gun. 





The Heart of Gaspe, by John M. Clarke; $2 
net; 292 pages; illustrated; The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 


Gaspe, one of the most romantic spots left 
in America, is the latest discovery of the 
tourist in search of the picturesque. This bit 
of seacoast in the province of Quebec is re- 
markable for its scenery, its history and its 
people. Its story is told and its beauties de- 
scribed in this book by one who knows 
Gaspe from years of acquaintance and ex- 
ploration. The author has approached 
Gaspe less with a tourist’s eye than with a 
mind absorbed by some of its scientific prob- 
lems. There is great excuse for these inter- 
esting sketches in the fact that really very 
little has been written of this inviting coun- 
try, save in the way of statistical reports. 


Children of the Wild, by Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts; 300 pages; illustrated; $1.35 net; the 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


There is a weirdness about Mr. Roberts’ 
tales that is very fascinating to the young 
folks. What sort of life the bear, the bea- 
ver and the fox follows is of deep interest 
to children, and when the tragedies, the joys 
and the little incidents of these creatures’ 
lives are laid bare through such interesting 
stories as these, it is easy to follow them 
instead of long pages of descriptive scien- 
tific matter that is without a story. Eight 
full-page illustrations by Paul Branson help 
to beautify the book. 


American Highways and Byways from the 
St. Lawrence to Virginia, by Clifton John- 
son; 340 pages, illustrated; $1.50 net; the 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


This is a work chiefly concerned with 
country life, especially that which is typical 
and picturesque. The author has wandered 
much on rural byways and lodged most of 
the time at village hotels or in rustic homes. 
His trips have taken him to many character- 
istic and famous regions; but in both text 
and pictures he has tried to show actual life 
and nature and to convey some of the pleas- 
ures he experienced in his intimate acquain- 
tance with the people. The volume includes 
chapters on the attractive regions of New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia. Tourist and auto- 
mobile route notes are appended to each 
chapter. 


In a personal letter to Ed F. Haberlein, 
Mr. A. A. Coburn of Deadwood, S. D., writes: 
“TI want to let you know what I think of 
“The Amateur Trainer’ and your force col- 
lar. They are simply fine and sure bring re- 
sults. Our season here opened on the 10th. 
I have had my dog out four times, — yes- 
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terday he worked simply perfect. He is ab- finest retrievers I have ever seen and a hard 
solutely staunch on his points, and while I worker, but never ranging over fifty yards 
have not taught him to drop to shot, he re- from me, which is very necessary in this 
mains steady on the spot. He is one of the brushy country.” 


Trade Literature 


Marble’s new catalog of the Game-Getter One of the most beautiful and artistic cat- 
gun, and their arms, hunting and fishing alogs that ever came from a taxidermist’s 
specialties has reached us. It is surprising shop is that which has just been issued by 
the manv handy little things that are Jonas Bros., 1024 Broadway, Denver. It em- 
crowded into this booklet, which is sent on braces 32 pages and besides showing some 
request to sportsmen by the Marble Arms & exceedingly pretty mounts, contains much 
Manufacturing Co., 571 Delta Avenue, Glad- information of scientific interest to sports- 
stone, Mich. men. 


Statement 


Statement of the ownership, management, holding one per cent. or more of total amount 
etc., of Outdoor Life, published monthly at of stock): J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo. 
Denver, Colorado, required by the Act of (Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
August 24, 1912: Editor, J. A. McGuire, Den- Editor and Publisher. 


ver, Colo.; managing editor, J. A. McGuire, 16th Gay my guitaaner, 188, eer eee 


Denver, Colo.; business manager, M. E. Mc- (Seal) CHAS. B. PRIOR, 
Cumber, Denver, Colo.; publisher, J. A. Mc- Notary Public. 
Guire, Denver, Colo, Owners (stockholders (My commission expires March 8, 1914.) 








THE DECEMBER NUMBER 
OUTDOOR LIFE , 


Will be a good winter number for the big-game hunter and follower of out- 
door recreation to peruse. It will contain valuable papers on moose and 
grizzly bear hunting, a Christmas mountain climb and a story of Bering Sea 
that is true. A description of the more important articles (aside from those 
in the various departments) follows: 


CHASING “QUACKS” ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE SEASON, by Theodore 
Macklin; with nine realistic photo graphic illustrations. An old duck 
shooter tells of the thrills, the joys and sorrows, the sensations experi- 
enced by the early-season duck shooter. The author has much to say in 
this paper that will interest the novice and the expert alike. 


A BERING SEA STORY, by J. E. Thwaites; with ten attractive photo-repro- 
ductions, Mr. Thwaites has sailed the sea along the Alaska Coast from 
Nome to Seattle for many years, and has witnessed some exciting and ca- 
lamitous occurrences, He has profited by his experiences, too, for he has 
probably one of the most valuable collections of photographs, taken by 
himself, of any man in the Northwest. Mr. Thwaites’ last story deals in 
a tragic incident in the miners’ life of Unimak Island. 


NEW YEAR WITH THE MOUNTAINEERS AT MT. RAINIER, by Dr. H. B. 
Hinman; with five realistic picture cuts. Dr. Hinman describes the win- 
ter trip of Washington’s alpine club—The Mountaineers—which last year 
held their outing on the big shoulders of Mt. Rainier. 


STILL-HUNTING MOOSE IN NEW BRUNSWICK, by W. L. Wasson, M. D.; 
with nine appealing pictures taken by the author. This story deals with 
a successful hunt for moose in November, 1912, near the headwaters of the 
Lepreaux, which empties into the Bay of Fundy, one of the best hunting 
sections of New Brunswick. 


GRIZZLY HUNTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, by Joe La Salle. This story 
covers the experiences, by an old hunter, of two men who were after 
grizzly bears and who were able to bag a big grizzly and a black bear. 
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